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FRANCE IN 1789 AND 1889. 


THE year of centenaries has brought us no memento more 
significant than the timely re-issue of Arthur Young’s “ Travels 
in France” in 1787-89.* Europe has seen in this century 
nothing more striking, and hardly any single thing more entirely 
blessed, than the transfiguration of rural France from its state 
under the ancient monarchy to its state under the new repub- 
lic. By good luck an English traveler, with rare opportunities 
and almost a touch of genius, traversed every province just on 
the eve of the great crisis, and left to mankind a vivid picture of 
all he saw. ‘“ Vehement, plain-spoken Arthur Young,” says 
Carlyle, who, in his lurid chapter on the “ General Overturn,” has 
made household words out of several of Arthur’s historic say- 
ings. ‘That wise and honest traveler,” says John Morley, “ with 
his luminous criticism of the most important side of the Revo- 
lution, worth a hundred times more than Burke, Paine, and Mack- 
intosh all put together.” 

And now a lady who has seen perhaps more of France than 
even Arthur Young, Miss Betham-Edwards, has given us an ex- 
cellent edition of the famous “ Travels,” so long practically in- 

* Travels in France, by Arthur Young, during the years 1787, 1788, 1789, 
with an Introduction, Biographical Sketch, and Notes, by M. Betham-Ed- 
wards. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1889. Bohn’s Standard Library, N. 8. 
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accessible, with notes, illustrations, references, and a vignette pic- 
ture of rural France in 1889 such as old Arthur himself might 
have limned, had he returned to earth and to France to see the 
great Exhibition. The contrast, as we look first on this picture 
and then on that, is the transition we find in a dream or a 
fairy tale. It is as though one rose from the dead. We see the 
somber, haggard, crushed French peasant of Languedoc, Poitou, 
or Franche Comté, that Lazarus whom the old system swathed 
in cerecloth and entombed, starting forth into life from his 
bonds, and returning to his home, to his activity, and to freedom. 
It is the Revolution that has worked this miracle. This is the 
only work of the Revolution that is wholly blessed. Here, at 
any rate, it has destroyed almost nothing that was good, and has 
founded little that is evil. ‘The Revolution,” says the editor of 
these “ Travels,” “in a few years metamorphosed entire regions.” 

What life, what heart, what ring there was in the racy say- 
ings of the fine old boy! Every one knows that sharp word 
wrung from him even while he was the guest of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld: “ Whenever you stumble on a grand seigneur, 
you are sure to find his property a desert.” The signs of the 
creatness of a grand seigneur are “ wastes, deserts, fern, ling.” 
“Oh! if I was the legislator of France for a day, I would make 
such great lords skip again.” “The crop of this country is 
princes of the blood; that is to say, hares, pheasants, deer, 
boars.” Schoolboys in France can repeat the historic passage 
about the woman near Mars-la-Tour, aged 28, but so bent and 
furrowed and hardened by labor that she looked 60 or 70, as she 
groaned out: “Sir, the taxes and the dues are crushing us to 
death!” No one, says he, can imagine what the French peasant 
woman has come to look under grinding poverty. He tells of 
“some things that called themselves women, but in reality were 
walking dunghills”; “girls and women without shoes or stock- 
ings.” “The plowmen at their work have neither sabots, nor 
feet to their stockings. This is a poverty that strikes at the 
root of national prosperity.” And then comes that scathing 
phrase which rings in the ears of Englishmen to-day: “It re- 
minds me of the misery of Ireland.” 

The poor people’s habitations he finds in Brittany to be 
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‘miserable heaps of dirt.” There, as so often elsewhere in France, 
no glass window, scarcely any light; the women furrowed without 
age by labor. “One third of what I have seen of this province 
seems uncultivated, and nearly all of it in misery.” “ Nothing 
but privileges and poverty.” And every one remembers what 
these privileges were—* these tortures of the peasantry ” he calls 
them—of which in one sentence he enumerates twenty-eight. 

And now, in 1889, turn to these same provinces, to the third 
generation in descent from these very peasants. “The desert 
that saddened Arthur Young’s eyes,” writes Miss Edwards to- 
day, “may now be described as a land of Goshen, overflowing 
with milk and honey.” “The land was well stocked and culti- 
vated, the people were neatly and appropriately dressed, and the 
signs of general contentment and well-being delightful to con- 
template.” In one province, a million acres of waste land have 
been brought into cultivation. In five or six years, wrote the 
historian Mignet, “the Revolution quadrupled the resources of 
civilization.” Where Arthur Young saw the miserable peasant 
woman, Miss Edwards tells us that to-day the farmers’ daughters 
have for portions “several thousand pounds.” What Arthur 
Young calls an “unimproved, poor, and ugly country,” Miss 
Edwards now finds to be “one vast garden.” In the landes, 
where the traveler saw nearly a hundred miles of continuous 
waste, 700,000 acres have been fertilized by canals, and a very 
small portion remains in the state in which he found it. “ Maine 
and Anjou have the appearance of deserts,” writes the traveler 
of 1789. “Sunny, light-hearted, dance-loving Anjou” appears 
to the traveler of 1889 a model of prosperity and happiness. 
Where he found the peasants living in caves underground, she 
finds neat homesteads costing more than 6,000 franes to build. 
In Dauphiné, where he finds, in 1789, mountains waste or in a 
great measure useless, she finds, in 1889, choice vineyards that 
sell at 25,000 franes per acre. 

And what has done all this? The prophetic soul of Arthur 
Young can tell us, though a hundred years were needed to make 
his hopes a reality. His words have passed into a household 
phrase where the English tongue reaches: “The magic of prop- 
erty turns sand to gold.” “ The inhabitants of this village deserve 
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encouragement for their industry,” he writes of Sauve, “and if 
I was a French minister they should have it. They would soon 
turn all the deserts around them into gardens.” ‘Give a man,” 
he adds, in a phrase which is now a proverb, “ the secure posses- 
sion of a bleak rock, and he will turn it into a garden; give him 
a nine-years’ lease of a garden, and he will convert it into a 
desert.” What has made all this misery? he cries again and 
again; what has blighted this magnificent country, and crushed 
this noble people? Misgovernment, bad laws, cruel customs, 
wanton selfishness of the rich, the powerful, and the privileged. 
Nothing was ever said more true. Arthur Young’s good legisla- 
tor came even sooner than he dared to hope, armed with a force 
more tremendous than he could conceive. It was a minister 
greater than any Turgot, or Necker, or Mirabeau; who served a 
sovereign more powerful than Louis or Napoleon. His sovereign 
was the Revolution; the minister was the new system. And 
the warm-hearted English gentleman lived to see his “ great 
lords skip again” somewhat too painfully. The storm has 
passed, the blood is washed out; but. the “red fool-fury of the 
Seine” has made rural France the paradise of the peasant. 

Let us take a typical bit of the country here and there and 
compare its state in 1789 and in 1889. From Paris and Orleans 
Arthur Young, in 1787, journeyed southward through Berri and 
the Limousin to Toulouse. His diary is one cry of pity. ‘The 
fields are scenes of pitiable management, as the houses are of 
misery.” “ Heaven grant me patience while I see a country thus 
neglected, and forgive me the oaths I swear at the absence and 
ignorance of the possessors.” ‘The husbandry poor and the 
people miserable.” “The poor people who cultivate the soil 
here are métayers, that is, men who hire the soil without ability 
to stock it—a miserable system that perpetuates poverty and ex- 
cludes instruction.” 

Turn to our traveler of 1889. Berri, says Miss Edwards, has 
been transformed under a sound land system. It has indeed a 
.poor soil; but, even in the “ triste Sologne,” plantations, irrigation 
canals, and improved methods of agriculture are transforming 
this region. So rapid is the progress that George Sand, who 
died but the other day, would hardly recognize the country she 
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has described so well. Here and there may be seen, now used 
as an out-house, one of those bare, windowless cabins which 
shocked Arthur Young, and close at hand the “ neat, airy, solid 
dwellings” the peasant owners have built for themselves. Here 
Miss Edwards visited newly-made farms, with their spick-and- 
span buildings, the whole having the appearance of a little set- 
tlement in the Far West. The holdings vary from 6 to 30 acres, 
their owners possessing a capital of 5,000 to 8,000 and even 25,- 
000 francs, the land well stocked and cultivated, the people well 
dressed, and signs of general content and well-being delightful to 
contemplate. And as to métayage, “that miserable system which 
perpetuates poverty,” Miss Edwards finds it now one of the chief 
factors of the agricultural progress of France, creating cordial 
relations between landlord and tenant. The secret of this curi- 
ous conflict between two most competent observers is this: mé- 
tayaye—the system under which the owner of the soil finds land, 
stock, and implements, the tiller of the farm finds manual labor, 
and all produce is equally shared—depends for its fair working 
upon just laws, equality before the law, absence of any privilege 
in the owner, and good understanding as between men who alike 
respect each other. With these, it is an excellent system of 
farming, very favorable to the laborer; without these, it may 
almost reduce him to serfdom. It may thus be one of the best, 
or one of the worst, of all systems of husbandry. As Arthur 
Young saw it under the ancient system of privileged orders, it 
was almost as bad as an Irish tenancy at will. Under the new 
system of post-revolutionary equality, it has given prosperity to 
large tracts in France. 

From Autun in Burgundy Arthur Young traveled across the 
Bourbonnais and the Nivernais, and he found the country “ vil- 
lainously cultivated”; when he sees such a country “in the 
hands of starving métayers, instead of fat farmers,” he knows not 
how to pity the seigneurs. To-day, his editor finds “fat farm- 
ers’? innumerable, for métayage has greatly advanced the condi- 
tion of the peasants. .The country that lies between the mouths 
of the Garonne and the Loire is precisely that part of his journey 
which wrings from Arthur Young his furious invective against 
the great lords whom he wished he could make “to skip again.” 
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Now, the Gironde, the Charente, and La Vendée are thriving, rich 
districts, intersected with railways; “and, owing to the indefati- 
gable labors of peasant owners, hundreds of thousands of acres 
of waste land have been put under cultivation.” 

Or turn to Brittany, which Arthur Young calls “a miser- 
able province”; “husbandry not much further advanced than 
among the Hurons”’; “the people almost as wild as their coun- 
try’’; “mud houses, no windows”; “a hideous heap of wretch- 
edness ” 





all through “the execrable maxims of despotism, or 
the equally detestable prejudices of a feudal nobility.” And 
this is the rich, thriving, laborious, and delightful Brittany 
which our tourists love, where Miss Edwards tells us of scientific 
farming, artificial manures, machinery, “the granary of western 
France,” market gardens of fabulous value, and a great agricul- 
tural college, one of the most important in Europe. 

Maine and Anjou, through which the Loire flows below Tours, 
were deserts to Arthur Young. Every tourist knows that these 
provinces now look as rich and prosperous as any spot in Europe. 
Miss Edwards gives us an almost idyllic picture of an Angevin 
farmhouse, with its supper, merriment, and dance; and tells of 
Angevin peasants building themselves villas with eight rooms, a 
flower garden, parlor, kitchen, offices, and four airy bedrooms. 
“The peasant wastes nothing and spends little; he possesses 
stores of homespun linen, home-made remedies, oil, vinegar, 
honey, cider, and wine of his own producing.” “The poorest 
eat asparagus, green peas, and strawberries every day in season; 
and as everybody owns crops, nobody pilfers his neighbor’s.” 
Universal ownership gives absolute security to property, and 
pauperism is unknown. 

As in Berri, as in the Limousin, Poitou, Anjou, and Brit- 
tany, so elsewhere throughout France, we find the same astound- 
ing contrast between the tale told by the traveler of 1789 and the 
traveler of 1889. Paris amazes Arthur Young by its dirtiness 
and discomfort, and the silence and stagnation of life the instant 
he passes out of its narrow crooked streets! To those accus- 
tomed to the animation and rapid movement of England, says he, 
it is not possible to describe “the dullness and stupidity of 
France”! ‘To read these words in the year of the great Exhibi- 
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tion, 1889, with its 26,000,000 tickets bought by sight-seers! In 
Champagne he pronounces his famous diatribe against govern- 
ment. Now, we all know Champagne to be a thriving and 
wealthy country. It was in Franche Comté that Arthur Young, 
being surrounded by an angry crowd, made his famous speech to 
them about French and English taxation, and explained the 
difference between a seigneur in France and in England. On 
which side would the difference lie, if he rose to make his 
speech in the Doubs to-day? Arthur Young crosses France from 
Alsace to Auvergne before he sees a field of clover; but in 
France to-day clover is as common as it is in England. Old 
Marseilles he thinks close, ill-built, and dirty; and “the port 
itself is a horse pond.” He cannot find a conveyance between 
Marseilles and Nice. Such great cities in France, he says, have 
not the hundredth part of the means of communication common 
in much smaller places in England. He passes into the moun- 
tain region of Upper Savoy; and there he finds the people at 
their ease, and the land productive, in spite of the harsh climate 
and the barren soil. He asks the reason, and he learns that 
there are no seigneurs in Upper Savoy. In Lower Savoy he finds 
the people poor and miserable, for there stands a carcan, a seig- 
neurial standard, with a chain and a heavy collar, an emblem of 
the slavery of the people. 

At Lyons he meets the Rolands, though he failed to recog- 
nize the romantic genius that lay still hidden in the young and 
beautiful wife of the austere financier. At Lyons he is assured 
that “the state of manufacture is melancholy to the last de- 
gree.” And, as the quarter now known as Perrache did not yet 
exist, he finds the city itself badly situated. As he passes along 
the Riviera from Antibes to Nice, he is driven to walk, for want 
of a conveyance, and a woman carries his baggage on an ass. At 
Cannes there is no post house, carriage, horses, or mules, and 
he has to walk through nine miles of waste! And so he at last 
gets back to Paris. There he hears Mirabeau thunder in the 
National Assembly; meets the King and the Queen, La Fay- 
ette, Barnave, Sieyés, Condorcet, and the chiefs of the Revo- 
lution; and is taken to the Jacobin Club, of which he is duly 
installed as a member. And this wonderful book ends with a 
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chapter of general reflections on the Revolution, which go more 
deeply down to the root of the matter, as John Morley has said, 
than all that Burke, Paine, and Mackintosh piled up in so many 
eloquent periods. 

The Revolution as a whole would carry us far afield. In 
these few pages we are dealing with the great transformation 
that it wrought in the condition of the peasant. It must not 
be forgotten that part of the enormous difference between the 
peasant of the last century and the peasant of to-day, is due to 
the vast material advancement common to the civilized world. 
Railroads, steam factories, telegraphs, the enormous increase in 
population, in manufactures, commerce, and inventions were not 
products of the “principles of 89,” nor of the Convention, nor 
of the Jacobin Club. All Europe has grown, America has 
grown almost miraculously, and France has grown with both. 
But the political lesson of Arthur Young’s journey is this: the 
poverty and the desolation which he saw in 1789 were directly 
due, as he so keenly felt, not to the country, not to the husband- 
men, not to ignorance or to indolence in the people, not to mere 
neglect, weakness, or stupidity in the central government, but 
directly to bad laws, cruel privileges, and an oppressive system 
of tyranny. Arthur Young found an uncommonly rich soil, 
a glorious climate, a thrifty, ingenious, and laborious people, a 
strong central government that, in places and at times, could 
make magnificent roads, bridges, canals, ports; and when a Tur- 
got, or a Liancourt, or a de Turbilly had a free hand, a country 
which could be made one of the richest on the earth. What 
Arthur Young saw, with the eye of true insight, was, that were 
these evil laws and this atrocious system of land tenure re- 
moved, France would be one of the finest countries in the 
world. And Arthur Young, as we see, was right. 

Another point is this: to Arthur Young, the Suffolk farmer 
of 1789, everything he sees in the peasantry and husbandry of 
France appears miserably inferior to the peasantry and husbandry 
of England. France is a country far worse cultivated than Eng- 
land, its agricultural produce miserably less; its life, animation, 
and means of eemmunication ludicrously inferior to those of Eng- 
land; its farmers in penury, its laborers starving, its resources 
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barbarous, compared with those of England. In an English vil- 
lage more meat, he learns, is eaten in a week, than in a French 
village in a year; the clothing, food, home, and intelligence of 
the English laborer are far above those of the French laborer. 
The country inns are infinitely better in England; there is ten 
times the circulation, the wealth, the comfort in an English rural 
district; the English laborer is a free man, the French laborer 
little more than a serf. 

Can we say the same thing in 1889? Obviously not. The 
contrast to-day is reversed. It is the English laborer who is 
worse housed, worse fed, clothed, taught; who has nothing of 
his own, who can never save; to whom an acre of land isas much 
an impossibility as a diamond necklace, and who may no more 
think to own a cow than to own a race horse; who follows the 
plow for two shillings a day, and ends, when he drops, in the 
workhouse. England has increased in these hundred years far 
more than France in population, in wealth, in commerce, in 
manufactures, in dominion, in resources, in general material 
prosperity—in all but in the condition of her rural laborer. In 
that she has gone back, perhaps positively; but relatively it is 
certain she has gone very far back. The English traveler in 
France to-day is amazed at the wealth, independence, and comfort 
of the French peasant. To Miss Edwards, who knows France 
well, it isa land of Goshen, flowing with milk and honey ; the 
life of the peasant of Anjou, Brie, and La Vendée is one of idyllic 
prosperity “delightful to behold.” The land tenure of Eng- 
land in 1789 was, as Young told the mob in the Doubs, far in 
advance of that of France—as far as that of France in 1889 is in 
advance of that of England now. Our English great lords have 
not yet begun “to skip again.” Land tenure in England to-day 
is essentially the same as it was in 1789. In France it has been 
wholly transformed by the Revolution. 

There are in France now some eight million persons who 
own the soil, the great mass of whom are peasants. It is well 
known that the Revolution did not create this peasant land-own- 
ership, but that in part it goes back to the earliest times of French 
history. Turgot, Necker, de Tocqueville, and a succession of 
historians have abundantly proved the fact. Arthur Young en- 
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tirely recognizes the truth, and tells us that one third of the soil 
of France was already the property of the peasant. This esti- 
mate has been adopted by good French authorities; but Miss 
Edwards considers it an over-statement, and holds that the true 
proportion in 1789 was one fourth. In any case it is now much 
more than one half. Not but that there is now in France a very 
great number also of large estates, and some that are immense 
when compared with the standard of England proper. It has 
indeed been estimated that positively, though not relatively, 
there are more great rural estates in France to-day than there 
are in England. The notion that the Revolution has extin- 
guished great properties in France, is as utterly mistaken as 
the notion that the Revolution created the system of small prop- 
erties. The important point is that since the Revolution every 
laborer has been able to acquire a portion of the soil; and a 
very large proportion of the adult population has already so done. 

It is also likely that Young overrated the depth of the ex- 
ternal discomfort that he saw. Under such a brutal system of 
fiscal and manorial oppression as was then rife, the farmer and 
the laborer carefully hide what wealth they may have, and delib- 
erately assume the outer semblance of want, for fear of the tax- 
gatherer, the tithe proctor, and the landlord’s bailiff. That has 
been seen in Ireland for centuries and may be still seen to-day. 
So the French peasant was not always so poor as he chose to ap- 
pear in Arthur Young’s eyes. 

Another thing is that the French laboring man, and still more 
the laboring woman, is a marvelously penurious, patient, frugal 
creature who deliberately, for the sake of thrift, endures hard 
fare, uncleanness, squalor, such as no English or American free- 
man would stomach except by necessity. The life led by a com- 
fortable English or American farmer would represent wicked 
waste and shameful indulgence to a much richer French peasant. 
I myself know a laborer on wages of less than 20 shillings a week, 
who by thrift has bought ten acres of the magnificent garden 
land between Fontainebleau and the Seine, worth many thousand 
pounds, on which grow all kinds of fruits and vegetables, and 
the famous dessert grapes; yet who, with all his wealth and abun- 
dance, denies himself and his two children meat on Sundays, and 
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even a drink of the wine which he grows and makes for the 
market. I know a peasant family in Normandy, worth in houses, 
gardens, and farms, at least 500,000 francs, who will live on the 
orts cast out as refuse by their own lodgers, while ‘the wife and 
mother hires herself out as a scullion for two francs a day. The 
penuriousness of the French peasant is to English eyes a thing 
savage, bestial, and maniacal. 

The French peasant has great virtues; but he has the defects 
of his virtues, and his home life is farfrom idyllic. He is labori- 
ous, shrewd, enduring, frugal, self-reliant, sober, honest, and capa- 
ble of intense self-control for a distant reward; but that reward is 
property in land, in pursuit of which he may become as pitiless 
as a bloodhound. He is not chaste (indeed he is often lecher- 
ous), but he relentlessly keeps down the population, and can 
hardly bring himself to rear two children. To give these two 
children a good heritage, he will inflict great hardships on them 
and on all others whom he controls. He has an intense passion 
for his own immediate locality; but he loves his own commune, 
and still more his own ¢erre, better than he loves France. He is 
not indeed the monster that Zola paints in “La Terre” ; but there 
is a certain vein of Zolaism in him, and the type may be found 
in the criminal records of France. He is intelligent; but he is not 
nearly so well educated as the Swiss, or the German, or the Hol- 
lander. He is able to bear suffering without a murmur; but he 
has none of that imperturbable courage that Englishmen and 
Americans show in a thousand new situations. He is shrewd and 
far-seeing, and a tough hand in a bargain; but he has none of the 
inventive audacity of the American citizen. He is self-reliant, 
but too cautious to trust himself in a new field. He is independ- 
ent, but without the proud dignity of the Spanish peasant. He 
has alove for the gay, the beautiful, and the graceful, which, 
compared with that of the Englishman, is the sense of art; 
though he has nothing of the charm of the Italian, or of the 
musical genius of the German. 

Take him for all in all, he is a strong and noteworthy force in 
modern civilization. Though his country has not the vast min- 
eral wealth of England, nor her gigantic development in manu- 
factures and in commerce, he has made France one of the richest, 
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most solid, most progressive countries on earth. He is quite as 
frugal and patient as the German, and is far more ingenious and 
skillful. He has not the energy of the Englishman or the elastic 
spring of the American, but he is far more saving and much more 
provident. He “ wastes nothing, and spends little” ; and thus, 
since his country comes next to England and America in natural 
resources and national energy, he has built up one of the strongest, 
most self-contained, and most durable of modern peoples. 

Fluctuat nec mergitur, should be the motto, not of Paris, but 
of France. The indomitable endurance of her race has enabled 
her to surmount crushing disasters, losses, and disappointments 
under which another race would havesunk. She bears with ease 
a national debt the annual charge of which is more than double 
that of wealthy England, and a taxation nearly double that of 
England with almost the same population—a permanent taxation 
(exceeding 100 francs per head) greater than has ever before been 
borne by any people. She loses, over one war, a sum not 
much short of the whole national debt of England, and she 
writes off without a murmur a loss of 1,200,000,000 francs, 
thrown into the Panama canal. If France is thus strong, the 
back bone of her strength is found in the marvelous industry and 
thrift of her peasantry. And if her peasantry are industrious 
and thrifty, it is because the Revolution of ’89 has secured to them 
a position more free and independent than that presented by any 
monarchical country on the continent of Europe. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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WAR UNDER NEW CONDITIONS. 


WHEN our civil war ended, a quarter of a century ago, we had 
made many innovations in the art of war. The duel of the “ Mon- 
itor” and the “ Merrimac” marked an era in naval contests, and 
has led to the expenditure of many millions on the part of the 
maritime powers of Europe. The Confederate torpedoes intro- 
duced a new element into recognized methods of coast defense, 
by which weak nations are placed more nearly on an equal foot- 
ing with the strong. The complaint so often heard among our 
volunteers in the early days of the war, “I came to fight, not to 
dig,” soon ceased, under the logic of events; and now two thirds 
of the men in infantry organizations of the German army carry 
light spades as well as rifles. Our cavalry learned to march on 
horseback and to fight on foot, and their example is not without 
imitators in Europe to-day. The iron horse was harnessed for 
the moving of troops and stores to an extent before unprece- 
dented, but now great railroads are being constructed chiefly to 
perform this new duty in war. In a word, the energy of our 
people, concentrated for four years upon military problems, bore 
lasting fruit; and the feeling prevails among us that the knowl- 
edge acquired by our veterans in their field service is quite 
sufficient for the needs of the nation now or in the immediate 
future. What they do not know about war is supposed to be 
not worth knowing. 

But the military world has been moving forward during our 
twenty-five years of slumber, and such improvements have been 
made in all kinds of warlike material that, on a modern battle 
field, one of our veterans would feel like a Rip Van Winkle. It 
may be of interest and profit, in these peaceful times, to consider 
what changes he would see. 

Although special small arms were by no means absent from 
our battle fields, the war may be said to have been fought with 
the “rifled musket, model of 1855.” It was a muzzle-loader, 
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caliber 0.58 inch. The 500-grain bullet, with a charge of 60 
grains of black powder, had an initial velocity of about 960 feet. 
Its penetration, measured by the number of pine planks one inch 
thick, placed 14 inches apart, that it could traverse, was 11 at 
200 yards, 6 at 600 yards, and 3 at 1000 yards. The highest 
point of the trajectory at 200 yards range was 20 inches above 
the line of sight, and at 300 yards range, 40 inches. 

The Springfield rifle, adopted in 18738, is now our service 
weapon. It is a breech-loader, caliber 0.45 inch. The 405-grain 
bullet, with a charge of 70 grains of black powder, has an initial 
velocity of about 1,330 feet. Its penetration in pine planks at 
500 yards is nearly 9 inches. The highest point of the trajectory 
at 220 yards range is 15 inches; at 550 yards range, 11 feet; and 
at 1,100 yards range, 60 feet, above the line of sight. The 
dangerous horizontal space at 500 yards range is 200 feet; at 800 
yards, 90 feet; and at 1050 yards, 75 feet. But great as is this 
advance since our war, the weapon is now antiquated in Euro- 
pean estimation. 

Magazine rifles may be said to be now universally adopted by 
the great powers, although the patterns differ in different nations. 
The usual caliber is about 0.381 inch. The bullet, weighing 
about 230 grains, is of lead; but to resist the high powder pres- 
sure and the friction developed in the bore, it is cased in steel, 
copper, or nickel. The initial velocity exceeds 2,000 feet, giving 
at 750 yards range a dangerous horizontal space of about 360 
feet. Steel plates 1.2 inches thick have been pierced at short 
range, and 15 inches of solid oak at 220 yards. The magazines, 
according to pattern, contain from 5 to 11 cartridges, which can 
be discharged at the rate of one shot per second. 

The latest innovation is smokeless powder, which, although 
still in the experimental stage, is certain soon to supersede the 
old familiar black powder in small arms, and in machine and 
rapid-firing guns, and not improbably in field and even heavier 
artillery. The chief difficulty at present is to obtain uniform 
results under all conditions of temperature and storage. Experi- 
ments are now actively prosecuted to develop the best among 
several possible varieties of this class of powders. Metallic 
nitrates are avoided in the composition. Some varieties consist 
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of trinitrocellulose, specially treated to reduce its rate of burning; 
others consist of nitroglycerine, gelatinized as in blasting gelatine 
with nitro-cotton, with or without the addition of camphor, but 
with the process carried further until a horny consistence is 
reached. Indeed, new compositions have been brought into notice 
so rapidly in the past three or four years that there appears to be 
a feverish desire on the part of European nations to make some 
selection with sufficient prompiitude to avoid being forestalled 
by their neighbors. France, Gerniany, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, 
and other countries might be named in this connection. The 
greatest possible secrecy is observed as to all details of fabrication. 

What new conditions do these facts and figures suggest as 
probable in the next great battle of infantry against infantry? 
1. The bullets will have much greater penetrative power, and 
will therefore be less readily stopped by covering obstacles, 
whether natural or artificial. 2. The trajectory is flattened, that 
is, the bullets at decisive battle ranges rise less above the ground; 
thus not only widening the dangerous space and reducing the 
number of misses due to a defective estimate of distance, but 
also extending point-blank range, and thus in a measure doing 
away with adjustment of the sights under heavy fire. The old 
expedient for lessening casualities by advancing or retiring a few 
paces when the enemy has succeeded in obtaining the range, will 
now be less effective than formerly. 3. The power of firing a 
few rounds with excessive rapidity when needful, will make 
charges more bloody than ever before. Every rush in the close 
approaches to a position defended even by a thin line of skir- 
mishers, will be met by volleys more intolerable than the heaviest 
fire of a line of battle twenty-five years ago. 4. The reduction 
in weight of ammunition will enable the soldier to carry about 
double the number of rounds, and to receive fresh supplies in 
action with correspondingly greater ease. 5. The use of smoke- 
less powder will make it more easy to overlook the ground in 
front, by reason of the absence of the clouds of smoke that here- 
tofore have spread a merciful veil between modern armies in the 
death struggle; but, on the other hand, the readiest mode of de- 
tecting the precise position of the enemy—his puffs of smoke— 
will be lacking, and surprises and unexpected movements of 
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skirmishers will probably be more frequent than of old. This 
feature appears to have been the one that most attracted notice 
in the recent autumn maneuvers in Germany, where for the first 
time the merits of this new powder were tested on a large scale. 
Quite possibly the fact that only one of the contending corps was 
thus provided, the other using black powder, may have given an 
exaggerated idea as to this point. Certain it is, however, that 
the corps having the black powder was handicapped by the 
relative facility of maneuvering thereby afforded to its adversary. 
Finally, the use of smokeless powder can hardly fail to increase 
the local horrors of a battle field, and thus to subject to greater 
tension the nerves of young soldiers. There will be no longer a 
curtain to hide the ghastly spectacles immediately around them. 
Experience has proved that many men who fight steadily in 
battle, turn faint and sick in a field hospital; how will it be when 
the two experiences are to a certain extent combined? 

In fine, then, the infantry weapon has received so many and 
so radical improvements of late, that speculation is rife among 
experts as to what new lessons coming battles will teach. All 
history proves that as projectile weapons have increased in range 
and power, the use of soldiers in masses has declined. The Greek 
phalanx yielded place to the Roman legion; heavy columns gave 
way to deployed lines; deployed lines, in their turn, were forced 
to advance skirmishers to cover temporarily the front of battle and 
to fall back through the intervals when the final shock arrived. 
Even this tactical system has been superseded already through 
the murderous precision of small arms, and the drill books of all 
nations now contemplate a succession of advances in dispersed 
order, taking advantage of all possible cover, and gradually press- 
ing forward the men in the rear, under the protection of the fire 
in front, until the whole line has gradually consolidated and ad- 
vanced, as it were by stratagem, over space which in former days 
would have been traversed with colors waving and bands playing, 
in all the pomp and circumstance of war. How to make soldiers 
on the battle field invisible as to their persons, and multitudinous 
as to their bullets, is the great military problem for infantry to- 
day; and if the solution be reached on the lines of previous ex- 
perience, we may expect that it will devolve more and more re- 
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sponsibility on junior officers and individual soldiers, and will thus 
replace the machine tactics of former days by general military 
intelligence and appreciation of what the ever-varying circum- 
stances demand. But such a system will call for much more 
practice with the weapon in time of peace, and much more rigid 
training, to give the “ fire discipline” essential to success in war. 
It is safe to infer that, although intelligence and the manly virtues 
will be more than ever in demand, the “ embattled farmer,” when 
opposed to the trained soldier, will be severely handicapped by 
the improvement of small arms during the past century. 

The necessity of a dispersed order of combat has already 
worked a revolution in the fighting organization of infantry. 
Formerly the colonel could reach the whole regiment with his 
voice or bugle, and could thus exert real personal control. Now 
even a captain will hardly be able to accomplish as much with 
his company during a heavy fire of repeating rifles. This has 
long been appreciated, and with the Germans the company has 
superseded the battalion as the tactical unit of battle. 

But if the field service of infantry has been radically modi- 
fied by improvements in the maéériel of war, what shall be said 
of the artillery? Here it will be necessary to distinguish between 
what has actually been accomplished, and what looms up dimly 
as probable in the future. At the close of our civil war it was 
the opinion of the best artillery officers that in a theater of war 
like Virginia that arm of service should be equipped in the ratio 
of two smooth-bore light 12-pounder batteries to one rifled 3-inga 
battery. Both of these guns were muzzle loaders. The cvilizgl 
world to-day is armed with breach-loading riffed field.giins, ¥iv- 
ing muzzle velocities of about 1,500 feet per secon«l to projéctilas | 
weighing 18 Ibs., in place of the 1,282 feet per second given in! 
1861 to our elongated projectiles weighing 10 Ibs. Since'‘tlfe, 
destructive energy varies as the product of the square of the 
velocity by the weight, these figures indicate startling progress. 

This large increase in effective range has led to the introduc- 
tion of mechanical range-finders, for measuring distances with all 
the celerity and accuracy possible. Such instruments were little 
used in field service during the civil war, although the necessity 


for them had begun to be felt. Their chief value is in increasing 
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the precision of the first shots, and thus reducing the time lost in 
getting into action; for after firing has begun, percussion shells 
tell their ownstory. While the artillery practice will profit by the 
general introduction of these auxiliaries, there will be correspond- 
ing drawbacks; for infantry skirmishers will also employ them, 
and to even greater advantage, in picking off cannoniers and 
horses. At St. Privat this mode of operating was found to be 
serious at from 900 to 1,000 paces; and was corrected only by a 
flanking movement of the infantry supports, directed against “ the 
annoying vis-d-vis”” of the batteries. 

Thus far, the changes noted as probable in field artillery service 
are in the direction of ordinary progress; but there are indications 
of a possible revolution in the near future. For a long time, in- 
vention in guns designed for mechanical firing was restricted to 
musket or other small calibers; but although this class of weapons 
has reached a wonderful degree of perfection—the Maxim type 
even providing for automatic service—a drawback to their general 
use with armies in the field is that at any considerable distance 
their projectiles do not reveal the place of fall, and the fire is 
consequently difficult to direct. Partial trials in European battles 
and in Indian warfare on the Western plains proved disappointing 
from this cause. Moreover, how these machine guns shall be 
served—whether in batteries by artillery troops or as addenda to 
infantry and cavalry organizations—is still under discussion. 

But the most recent development in this direction, the rapid- 
firing gun, is quite a different matter. The fundamental idea is 
to extend the use of metallic ammunition, directing the aim from 
the shoulder, and firing by trigger, to guns of calibers large 
enough to be properly classed as cannon. Success is already 
assured for the 3-pounder, the 6-pounder, and the 36-pounder ; 
and favorable reports are made of trials with still larger sizes. 

Thus the service 4.7-inch rapid-firing gun of Lord Armstrong 
throws, with 12 pounds of powder, a projectile weighing 86 pounds 
with a muzzle velocity of 2,473 feet per second; or a projectile 
weighing 45 pounds with 2,250 feet per second; giving in either 
case a muzzle energy exceeding 1,500 foot-tons, a perforation of 
wrought-iron armor plates of over 10 inches, and a rate of fire 
of 12 unaimed shots per minute. The gun weighs about 4,600 
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pounds; and the ammunition is of the familiar pattern used in small 
arms, the powder being contained in a solid drawn-brass cart- 
ridge case, which can be used ten times without re-forming. 

The 6-inch Armstrong rapid-firing gun throws a projectile 
weighing 100 pounds with a muzzle velocity of 2,340 feet per 
second, a muzzle energy of 3,797 foot-tons, and a wrought-iron 
perforation of 14.7 inches. A rate of 6 unaimed shots per minute 
is claimed. For this size of gun a separation of the charge into 
two parts—the projectile, and the powder in its case—has been 
found to be expedient. About 35 or 40 pounds of Chilworth 
powder, which is practically smokeless, may be used, facilitating 
accurate pointing greatly by leaving vision unobstructed. 

Although Lord Armstrong has extended experiments with 
rapid-firing guns to larger calibers than other makers, he has 
no monopoly in this new type. Hotchkiss, Gruson, and others 
make guns which throw shot weighing upward of 30 pounds, 
and for which greater simplicity in breech mechanism, greater 
rapidity of firing, and more convenient mountings are claimed. 

With such results already achieved, and with improvements 
appearing so rapidly that to keep informed as to the latest pro- 
gress is no slight task, can it be doubted that the principles of 
fixed metallic ammunition and improved modes of pointing will 
scon be extended to all types of field and siege guns, inaugurat- 
ing an era as important for the artillery as that already reached in 
small arms forthe infantry? Indeed, the use of separate metallic 
cartridge cases may be extended even to higher calibers, for they 
are reported greatly to reduce erosion in and near the powder 
chamber—one of the serious difficulties of high-power guns. 

It remains to consider one more artillery novelty that of 
late has made its appearance upon the field of battle—the power 
of detonating high explosives within the enemy’s lines. The 
following are results already reached in official trials in Italy and 
Germany: 5.9-inch guns can safely throw shells containing 2.7 
pounds of wet gun-cotton with an initial velocity of 1,311 feet 
per second to a distance of 5,468 yards; 8.3-inch howitzers can 
safely throw shells containing 8.1 pounds of wet gun-cotton to a 
distance of 4,374 yards, and thin steel shells containing 44 pounds 
to a distance of 3,827 yards; 9.5-inch howitzers can safely throw 
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shells containing 15.4 pounds of wet gun-cotton to a distance of 
4,374 yards; 11-inch howitzers can safely throw shells containing 
17 pounds to a distance of 7,327 yards. A compound armor 
plate, 4.7 inches thick, backed by 24 inches of oak, has been re- 
peatedly perforated by steel shells charged with wet gun-cotton 
and fired with 48 pounds of gunpowder from an 8.3-inch gun, 
with an initial velocity of about 1,400 feet per second; and the 
delay-action fuzes successfully caused explosion behind the target 
after the projectile had traversed the plate and backing. 

Both Germany and Italy have officially adopted wet gun- 
cotton as a bursting charge for shells, after trials that are 
generally admitted to prove the firing of 48 pounds to a distance 
of 3,300 yards to be safe; and France has done the same with 
melinite in charges of 73 pounds, fired to a like distance. Indeed, 
absolute safety in firing shells charged with wet gun-cotton from 
high-power guns with an initial velocity of 2,000 feet per second, 
is claimed. The problem of throwing destructive charges of 
high explosives from powder guns must therefore be regarded as 
solved. What does this imply? 

For artillery fire against troops, use is made of canister, 
consisting of bullets loosely held together, which at short ranges 
scatter like buckshot; of shrapnel, consisting of bullets in a thin 
shell, to be exploded by a time fuze, which extends the advantages 
of canister to much longerranges; of shells charged with powder, 
to clear away obstructions; and of solid shot, to act upon troops 
in masses. Manifestly, the use of high explosives can affect only 
shrapnel and shells. As to shrapnel, the new explosive being 
far more powerful than the old, the bulk of the charge can be 
reduced, and consequently the number of the bullets can be in- 
creased; but, on the other hand, the fragments will be widely 
scattered to rear as well as to front, and fewer will remain in the 
useful cone of dispersion. It appears, therefore, that the import- 
ance of the innovation resides chiefly, if not entirely, in the in- 
creased effect given to exploding shells; and hence that the 
largest benefit will be found in the attack of fortified positions. 
Here the change has worked a revolution. 

The old system of small fortresses at important points in the 
probable field of operations, has long been superseded by in- 
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trenched camps capable of receiving an army, and enabling it, 
with inferior forces, to occupy a strategic position which, since it 
cannot be left behind by an invading force, must be attacked 
under disadvantageous conditions. Heretofore, such positions, as 
at Washington, Richmond, and Plevna, have often been fortified 
after the outbreak of hostilities; at other times, as at Metz and 
Paris, they have been prepared in advance. The tendency of 
late in Europe is toward the latter course, and constructions of 
immense extent are now in progress. The circumference of the 
new lines of Paris is about 77 miles, those attacked by the Germans 
in 1871 having been only about 35 miles. The kingdom of 
Belgium is to be defended by occupying a vast intrenched posi- 
tion on the Meuse, for which the forts are now under construc- 
tion; and other instances might be cited. 

Among the characteristic features of the modern type of such 
lines, are small armored turrets, designed to protect and facilitate 
the service of 6-inch high-power guns, whose projectiles have so 
great superiority over ordinary siege artillery as to make breach- 
ing within their range exceptionally difficult. Two types of such 
turrets were tested at Bucharest in 1885-86, and the interest of 
the competition was heightened by the fact that one was French 
and the other German. The result appears to have been rather 
in favor of the former, fabricated at the works of Saint Chamond 
upon the system of Commandant Mougin, although both con- 
structions exhibited merit, and both were subsequently modified 
from the results of these trials. The Mougin turret contained 
two 155-millimeter (6.1-inch) de Bange guns, firing projectiles 
weighing 90 pounds with 20 pounds of powder. The funda- 
mental differences between this turret and the German type, 
fabricated by the Gruson works upon the system of Major Schu- 
mann, were, (1) that the mounting of the guns, embrasure 
pivoted, was entirely detached from the armored wall, which 
was of steel for the French and of compound armor for the German 
type; (2) that turret rotation was accurately regulated by a 
central pivot; and (3) that the guns could be, and usually were, 
fired automatically by electricity during the rapid rotation of the 
turret. The precision of practice thus attained was extraordinary. 
Out of 40 shots fired in one day’s practice ata range of 2,500 
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meters, 62} per cent. were grouped on a vertical target within a 
square half meter; and this although the firing was done in a 
fog which entirely obscured the target, and at the rapid rate of 
about 84 minutes between volleys. T'wenty-nine men in reliefs 
served the two guns. To test the endurance of this turret under 
fire, it was attacked by high-power 6-inch guns at a distance of 
1,000 meters, delivering blows of 1,025 foot-tons. The prescribed 
ordeal was to receive 30 impacts on a surface of small extent, 
without breach or apparent effect on the interior. After 70 such 
blows, the only interior damage was two small cracks! Favor- 
able as were these tests, they resulted in an improvement of the 
exterior form of this turret, the vertical walls and flat roof being 
replaced by the mushroom shape adopted in the Gruson type. 

The introduction of works of this character has been im- 
mensely stimulated by the use of high explosives in shells, for the 
increased destructive power renders necessary much more elaborate 
structures than sufficed to resist gunpowder projectiles. Indeed, 
a military journal, in discussing the question recently remarked: 
“* Nos officiers du Génie sont consternés.” Exactly what is demanded 
by the new conditions has not yet been generally agreed upon. 
The following solution is proposed by Commandant Mougin. Two 
turrets rise from an immense monolith of concrete, which covers 
interior casemates. The only entrance is from the rear, by an 
underground gallery terminating in a shaft closed by a horizontal 
iron shield. Flanking fire is had from rapid-firing guns raised 
and lowered at will through holes in the concrete roof. Veterans 
of our civil war can judge what resistance such forts would offer, 
if well distributed in front of a position necessary to be carried 
before a further advance could be made. Iron turrets are now 
being constructed by scores for land defense in Europe. 

On a broad view of the subject the question arises, What will 
be the effect in the near future of these radical changes in 
weapons and methods of warfare? It is the claim of inventors 
that they are rapidly making war impossible, by increasing the 
power of destruction beyond the limits of human endurance. But 
do the facts sustain such a claim? It must not be forgotten that 
complexity has taken the place of simplicity everywhere, and 
that consequently a degree of skill greater than heretofore is 
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demanded to make effective use of the new devices. If it were 
possible to overcome the “ total depravity of inanimate things,” 
to divest the soldier himself of human instincts and human falli- 
bility, and to transform him while the battle is raging into a pas- 
sionless automaton, the wonderful powers of these new machines 
might perhaps be utilized to the full; but this is passing the 
limit of the possible. As the difficulty of handling his weapons 
increases, the effects of nervousness and stupidity will increase, 
and in a much higher ratio. The man who in the excitement of 
an engagement will sometimes put half a dozen charges success- 
ively into a muzzle-loading musket before he fires any of them, 
as has repeatedly been done, will be even more worthless when 
attempting to use a more complex weapon. It is historically true 
that as arms have improved, the tendency has been to reduce the 
casualties in great battles; and to assume a different result is to 
ignore the weaknesses of human nature, and their influence upon 
the actions of men under great excitement. 

One conclusion from the premises before us, however, may be 
regarded as legitimate, and, what is more, may usefully be borne 
in mind. Whatever may be the effect of modern progress in 
weapons upon the struggle of two armies equally provided with 
the new types, there can be no doubt as to the result when one of 
the combatants possesses them and the other is equipped nearly 
in the manner in vogue during our civil war. Can we, if some 
luckless Samoa should bring a European army upon our shores, 
afford to be handicapped as were the aborigines when they op- 
posed their bows and arrows to the old “Brown Bess” of our 
forefathers? And would not that be our position to-day? 


Henry L. ABBOT. 








A YEAR OF REPUBLICAN CONTROL. 


Wiru the return of March, a year will have elapsed since the 
Republican Party assumed again the conduct of public affairs to 
which it was recalled by the voice of the people in November, 
1888. It will be necessary to look backward as well as forward, 
if we are to make sure of the lesson that the period suggests. 
Although in a twelvemonth little can ordinarily be looked for 
in the establishing of a public policy beyond the beginning of 
the work, and notwithstanding that in the present case the mea- 
sure is taken within less than three months from the appearance 
of the first annual message of the President, and before Congress 
has had sixty working days in which to demonstrate of what 
stuff it is composed, yet it is confidently believed that enough of 
character and purpose and capacity has been unfolded in this 
brief time to satisfy the just expectations of those who demanded 
the change. What was expected to follow the transfer of power 
from one political party to the other, was not left in doubt. The 
verdict was a reversal. The ship had been on a new tack for 
four years, and a change of course was ordered. <A review of 
the first year under the new administration, therefore, involves a 
consideration of what has been left behind, as well as of what has 
been attained or undertaken in the new direction of affairs. 

The policy and conduct of this administration have encoun- 
tered a bitterness and an unscrupulousness of attack that have 
had no parallel since the Jacksonian war upon the administra- 
tion of John Quincy Adams. The oath taken in defeat by the 
infatuated personal party, that the then administration should 
be overthrown “though it were as pure as the angels in heaven,” 
seems, after sixty years of dusty slumber, to be called into service 
again and to be administered to the faithful, in the expectation 
that it will accomplish, in the arena of present political discussion 
of great issues, what it did then in a personal warfare waged 
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between the adherents of two men of the same political faith, be- 
fore parties had separated on distinct and ever-diverging lines of 
policy and principle. The political philosopher is not disturbed 
that those whose policy and measures were condemned by the 
verdict which decreed their abandonment, should find fault with 
the change. ‘To have expected commendation instead of con- 
demnation from those whose methods and avowed purposes had 
been rebuked by the change, would have implied hypocrisy on 
their part or faithlessness on the part of those who prevailed. 
The issue was clearly and sharply defined. It had been calmly 
and ably argued before the popular tribunal. There had been no 
presidential campaign for a generation so free from personality ; 
no one in which the appeal to the reason, the judgment, and the 
conscience of the people had been so direct. The administration 
that was seeking indorsement and renewal of power had come 
in under extravagant promises of improvement in the public 
service, and with only faint and uncertain notes of intended 
assault upon the established industrial policy of the country. 
These were so bound up in fair phraseology and specious general- 
ities as to elude detection by the mass of voters, and to escape 
for the time the full effect of the logical consequences that 
lurked in their tempered utterances. But it had hardly waited to 
warm to the work in hand, before it threw off the mask so deftly 
constructed for campaign purposes, and made a departure from 
the precedents and policy and measures of a quarter of a century 
so direct and*positive that mistake was not possible. Long before 
the presidential campaign, it had come to be that escape was no 
longer possible, and that issues clearly defined must be met. The 
Democratic Party attempted a justification of its departure from 
all the lines of administration that had marked the course of its 
predecessors for twenty-five years, and the Republican Party 
undertook their vindication. These great political organizations, 
strongly wedded to their respective theories of government and 
administration, went to the country as parties in courts of justice 
go to the jury for a verdict. It came, clear and distinct. The 
departure was condemned. The reversal of government aims 
and purposes and aspirations was itself reversed, and the new 
structure went down before the current of popular disapproval. 
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Thereafter the way was clear, and there was but one way. 
Has the Republican Party traveled in it? Has it kept faith 
with those who restored it to power? The answers to these 
questions involve a consideration of what it has not done, as well 
as what it has done. If it has followed in the footsteps of its 
predecessor, then most certainly it has not been faithful to its 
trust, for to their abandonment was it called. If, on the con- 
trary, it has stood with its face to the future upon the platform of 
principles and pledges that won back the public confidence, it 
has betrayed no trust, and capacity and progress will entitle it to 
retain that confidence. There was no mistaking the declaration 
of the future course of this government, with Republicanism as 
its chart and Republicans at the helm, as formulated at the Chi- 
cago convention and accepted by the people. 

First of all, the pledge was clear and distinct that, so far as 
administration and legislation could avail, this government, in 
policy and purpose and effect, should be distinctly and unequiv- 
ocally American. American honor, interests, development, and 
influence among the nations of the earth, were to be primal under 
Republican rule. And resolutely has it undertaken the fulfill- 
ment of this pledge. There has been no hesitation, vacillation, 
or uncertainty in handling the unsettled questions with Great 
Britain left over for adjustment. It has not only not added 
to the complications and embarrassments surrounding those 
questions, by unseemly concessions to British encroachments 
on our fishing rights won in northern waters before the Decla- 
ration of Independence, but by the firmness of its attitude 
in asserting treaty rights in those waters, it has restored security 
to the fishermen in the prosecution of their lawful calling. We 
have not heard of late of the seizure and condemnation of fishing 
vessels on frivolous charges, for their effect on negotiations either 
pending or prospective. Nor have we lost our indispensable 
control of Behring Sea, through the nullification of public orders 
to our cruisers in those waters, by secret instructions to their 
commanders, to be opened only on the high seas, out of sight of 
land. Instead, violations of those rights have been treated as 
such, and made matters of record for that day of reckoning, 
which is sure to come, when, in negotiation for security or redress, 
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dignified and firm assertion of our rights shall take the place of 
thin generalities and weak platitudes. 
In our relations with other nations in Samoa, this adminis- 
tration inherited a condition of things best described as deplora- 
ble. And yet, scarcely three months after it had entered upon 
office, by a diplomatic achievement as honorable in its methods as 
a. brilliant in its results, a chronic disregard and contempt of rights 
in those islands was made to give place to treaty obligations for 
the restoration of the native government that German emissa- 
ries had overthrown, and to a respect for the privileges that had 
been conceded to us. There had been in the past much discourse 
between us and the aggressors, which disclosed much less of 
persistent and firm assertion than of clear understanding of the 
: glaring nature of the outrages complained of. It was only when 
an end came to correspondence, and aggression was confronted 
with a bold, but firm and dignified, demand for redress, that the 
aggressor retraced his steps, and, disowning the aggression, 
brought back the native government, with its concessions to us 
and other nations, which he had undertaken to overthrow. 

The Pan-American Congress, the development of an idea 

originating in the Garfield-Arthur administration, found no favor 

with those who preceded in authority the present régime, until 
they began to discern the handwriting on the wall; and then, 


. with the exception of a few broad-minded men in their ranks, 
i they gave it but a cold and perfunctory permission to exist. 
. The grand spectacle of all the nationalities on the American con- 
a tinent assembling, by their representatives, at the capital of the 


United States to deliberate upon what will best contribute to a 
common prosperity, 2 common development, and a lasting peace, 
has come of the inspiration and the guiding and molding hand 
of the present administration. The closer relations, the better 
knowledge of each other, the higher regard for each other’s 
rights, and the consequent stability and strength coming to each, 
as well as the increased interchange of commodities that con- 
stitutes profitable commerce, sure to follow these international 
debates and deliberations 
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all these and more are the realization, 
under the Americanism of the Republican Party of to-day, of 
the grand conceptions of that most thoroughly American of all 
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American statesmen, Henry Clay. That which he undertook with 
the then infant republics on the south of us, and which was baffled 
and postponed under succeeding administrations, has been broad- 
ened into a congress of all the powers on the continent, having 
for its aim the welfare of all their peoples; and the blessings that 
will follow will be credited to the present administration alone. 
But in nothing has the year of Republican administration 
shown the party to be more clearly and directly in line with its 
declaration for a more pronounced and aggressive Americanism, 
than in the attitude it has maintained from the outset upon the j 
tariff and the treasury receipts. The Republican Party declared | 
unequivocally for tariff reform, and for a reduction of the trea- 
sury receipts to those actual expenditures that a rigid economy 
alone will justify. But it declared also, in equally emphatic lan- 
guage, that the reduction so made necessary must be made by ; 
such a readjustment of customs duties as will produce the most 
effective protection to American products and labor. It was met 
by an equally emphatic declaration of the Democratic Party, that 
the reduction should be so made and the duties so adjusted, that 





the importation of foreign products to be consumed in place of 
the American should be made as free and inexpensive as read- 
justment could make them—absolutely free, if possible; always 





as free as the need of revenue would permit. Never was an . 
issue between political parties in a presidential campaign more f 
sharply defined. One party stood between the American producer 

and laborer on the one hand, and their foreign competitors on the 

other, and declared that American markets and labor belonged ; 
to American producers and American workmen; while the other 4 
would remove all barriers and open American markets and work- 


es 


shops to the products of labor in foreign lands. That there might 
be no mistake in the interpretation that each party put on its 
declarations, each went before the people with a specimen bill, . 
framed according to the principles avowed by each. The Demo- 
cratic Party had framed, and in its national convention had 
indorsed, what was known as the “ Mills Bill.” This they passed 
. through the Democratic House. The Republican Party answered 
it with a substitute, which passed the Republican Senate and was 
known to the country as the “Senate Bill.” 
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out an absolute committal to the details of its bill, was never- 
theless committed beyond recall to the principles upon which it 
was framed and the purposes to be effected by it. With these 
bills as object lessons in hand, each appealed to the people for 
approval, and after the argument, unimpassioned but earnest, the 
public judgment was rendered for the Republican Party. It re- 
mains in this connection only to consider whether that party has 
abandoned, or still maintains, the ground then taken. There is 
room for difference and for change in detail, for tariff legislation 
is not a fixed science. What will best attain an end to-day, may 
work an entirely different result to-morrow; and what may be 
wise this year, may be unwise the next. But the principles upon 
which these two bills are framed, and the industrial system each 
is intended to build up, remain the same. There is no middle 
ground between the two. One must take sides either with the 
American or the foreigner in the contest now waging for the 
possession of our markets and the control of our labor. One 
must either put up or pull down the barrier between them, for 
there are no neutrals in this warfare, and tariff duties cannot be 
laid that will not do the one thing or the other. All duties must 
necessarily either retard or facilitate importation. The charge 
will hardly be laid at the door of the Republican Party, that since 
the election it has abandoned the doctrine of protection to Ameri- 
can industries and labor, or that it has weakened in its advocacy. 
The President, in his inaugural address and in his first annual 
message, has reiterated the declaration of the party platform yet 
more clearly and emphatically; and the Committee on Ways and 
Means is, and has been from the day of its appointment, most 
industriously at work in an endeavor to enact it. There has been 
some discussion of different methods of imposing duties, so as 
best to effect the end that the industries and labor of our own 
land shall, under their protection, reach the highest and most per- 
manent prosperity; but no discussion has arisen among Republi- 
cans over the question of abandonment. Indeed, the voice of 
the party grows louder and clearer as the debate goes on. 

The policy of the Republican Party on the admission of new 
States has borne fruit during the year we are reviewing, in the 


admission of four States better equipped in all the elements of 
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statehood, and better assured in all the promises of future devel- 
opment, than any that have come in before them in half a cen- 
tury. They had knocked in vain at the door for four long years, 
with undisputed credentials, and the hand of the Democratic 
Party was lifted from the bolt only by deserters from its own 
ranks on the vote, after the election had condemned its oppo- 
sition. Thanks to the persistence of the Republican Party, these 
States are now “on an equal footing” with their sisters, adding 
not only to the stars, but also to the strength, of the Union. En- 
couraged by that same liberal policy, other Territories of suffi- 
cient population and resources are preparing for statehood. 

The Republican Party came into power pledged to “the 
prompt action of Congress in the enactment of such legislation 
as will best secure the rehabilitation of our merchant marine.” 
The endeavor to fulfill that pledge is manifest on every side. 
Even the number and variety of the measures proposed to that 
end are proof of the sincerity and earnestness of the effort; and 
the hostility hitherto encountered, abating none of its animus, 
though compelled to yield inch by inch the positions of the past, 
bears testimony in its retreat to the efficacy of the attempt. 
Equally explicit were the pledges of the Republican Party to re- 
build the navy and to fortify the defenseless coasts of the country. 
There is no disposition to quarrel with or to minimize the sudden 
conversion, at the last moment, of the late Secretary of the Navy 
to the policy of liberal expenditures in building modern war ves- 
sels, so out of harmony with the pronounced attitude of his party 
until it had control of the money and the men required for the work. 
His is the credit due to a new convert, more zealous, if less wise, 
than older and more staid men who had been longer in the harness. 
He signalized his entrance upon this policy, so new to his party 
and to himself, by cruelly crushing and driving to his grave the 
oldest and noblest and bravest of ship-builders in the land, who 
had contended with wind and tide in the long years of adverse in- 
fluences under which our merchant marine and naval shipyards had 
languished to the very verge of extinction. The Secretary has 
retired, but John Roach lives on in his works, which have out- 
ridden the storm that new-born zeal had raised against them. The 
young Secretary, however, dragged his party by main strength so 
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far into the work that it is difficult to see how it can retrace its steps 
now it has gone into opposition. This much is greatly to his 
credit, and commendation shall not be withheld from him for it, 
Meantime, the rebuilding of the navy will go on with increased 
vigor under the present administration; and, along with it, the 
fortification of our coasts and harbors, hitherto left defenseless by 
a neglect and indifference little short of criminal. 

The adoption by legislative enactment of the merit system 
as the rule of appointments to place in the civil service, has 
had a slow growth in this country, and has encountered various 
fortunes under different administrations. The attitude of politi- 
cal parties toward it is not to be determined by professions, but 
by practice; not by nice measurements at a given point, but by 
trend and drift and bearings “fore and aft.” By this test, the 
Republican Party, during all the period covered by the agitation 
of this subject, from the first effort at legislation to present 
methods of enforcement, will be found to have given it form, life, 
support, place on the statute books, and fair and honest enforce- 
ment. It was when the Republican Party was strong, with large 
and controlling majorities in both houses of Congress, and a 
president equally firm in the popular vote, that a leading Re- 
publican first essayed its enactment, by introducing and foreing 
the consideration of a bill for that purpose, resulting in the brief 
provision of law under which the first civil-service commission 
was appointed by President Grant. During all the progress of 
debate, from the initiative step to the last stages of discussion of 
the more elaborate and specific enactment now the law, the re- 
form was compelled to rely upon the Republican Party alone 
for such support and encouragement as it could command. In- 
deed, the bill that ultimately became the law under which the 
present commission acts, was drafted by men who had up to that 
time, at least, acted a conspicuous part in the ranks of the Repub- 
lican Party. It was put into the hands of an able and influential 
Democrat, the late Mr. Pendleton, and subsequently was called 
by his name, in the hope that it might thereby gain some Demo- 
cratic support; but even Mr. Pendleton took care to secure for 
himself a retreat, by putting on record the fact that he introduced 
the bill “by request.” Discussion, however, gained it friends, 
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and justifiable transactions of a presidential campaign forced its 
passage, on which it received the support, for the first time, of a 
considerable number of Democrats. It was approved by a Re- 
publican president, and by him put in operation by the appoint- 
ment of the first commission under it. This is the history and 
growth, to its present stature, of the law creating a commission 
to determine the fitness of appointees to the civil service without 
regard to politics. Its efficacy depends upon the spirit and pur- 
poses with which it is administered. Its machinery is capable, 
in the hands of earnest and intelligent friends, of working out 
most beneficent results in the elevation and independence of the 
civil service; but it is equally capable, when administered by 
lovers of spoils, of being turned into the most efficient instru- 
mentality for compassing their ends. How it has been executed 
by the two administrations that in the past have been charged 
with its execution, and in what spirit and with what fidelity 
its requirements are now being carried out, can best be deter- 
mined by considering the ability and devotion to the cause 
of civil-service reform that have characterized the individual 
members composing that commission during all the changes 
its personnel has undergone, from that appointed by President 
Arthur, of which Mr. Dorman B. Eaton was chairman, to those 
now in office, Messrs. Lyman, Roosevelt, and Thompson, appointed 
by President Harrison. It is only the work of the year now 
closing that is passing under review, and therefore contrast is out 
of place. This only need be added: the present administration 
has put on this commission, to carry out the requirements of 
the civil service law in securing a non-partisan civil service, no 
man who is a believer in the spoils system, and chafes against 
the restrictions of the law and ridicules its purpose. Nor does 
it retain in office, at the head of bureaus with many thousands of 
subordinates dependent for place on the nod of their chiefs, men 
who boast before congressional committees of the skill that so 
operated the machine designed to create a non-partisan civil 
service, as to cause ninety per cent. of the new appointees to be 
in political accord with the chiefs. 

There are paths of investigation that open up to the re- 
viewer much that is interesting and assuring as he scrutinizes the 
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different phases of the conduct of public affairs even in the short 
space of a single year. But this inquiry has been pursued far 
enough to establish the fidelity of the Republican Party to the 
trust committed to it. There has been no departure from the 
principles and purposes to which it stood committed when placed 
in power. The first annual message is in perfect accord with the 
platform, the letter of acceptance, and the inaugural address; 
and the work thus far taken up by a Republican Congress raises 
no discordant note. In all things does the Republican Party 
stand firm, with its back to that past that was condemned at the 
polls in November, 1888, and with its face turned to a future full 
of hope and encouragement in the development of the policy it 
was recalled to establish. 

One brief inquiry further will complete this review of the 
work and attitude of the Republican Party during the first twelve 
months of its conduct of public affairs. To be found standing 
by the landmarks set up a year ago, and in the footprints then 
made, is not enough. Political parties do not stand still. They 
move either forward or backward, for if they stand still they die. 
Therefore in these twelve months of administration there must be 
found evidence that the Republican Party is moving forward, or 
discouragement and dry rot may well be feared. It can neither 
live on the glory of its past record, nor on the wealth of present 
promises. Assertion, aggression, achievement, are vital condi- 
tions of political life. Courage of conviction is the very ozone of 
party success. The people despise a political coward and will 
have none of him. Unless what has been done thus far by the 
party in power gives reasonable assurance of progress and appre- 
ciable advance toward the establishment of those cardinal princi- 
ples in the administration of this government for the attainment 
of which it contended for power with such a profusion of prom- 
ises, the future is scant of encouragement. It was not simply to 
hold the fort, but to advance upon the enemy’s works, that a Re- 
publican executive and a Republican Congress have been in- 
trusted with the command. And, therefore, the inquiry is perti- 
nent, What evidence can be furnished, after one year of possession, 
that those now administering the government have disposition 


and capacity to take hold of the future and carry forward into 
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it, in concrete form, the distinctive principles upon which they 
won the opportunity? This inquiry can be answered most sat- 
isfactorily. There has been shown no disposition to be con- 
tent with having attained power. The earnestness and zeal 
with which both executive and legislature have taken up the 
work that devolves upon them, give assurance that it will be 
carried forward to consummation. No other period in our his- 
tory, so brief as this, save only the years when the government 
was set in motion, and those more eventful ones when it was 
saved, is marked with more positive evidence of preparation for 
comprehensive and effective work. This administration is lead- 
ing the diplomatic intercourse of the nation out of bewildering 
fog and spiritless ambiguity into a plain-spoken directness, un- 
derstood and heeded everywhere, and is adjusting on honorable 
terms long-postponed and irritating questions of difference with 
other nations. It is taking hold in dead earnest of financial 
questions hitherto tossed about by tentative experiment, or suf- 
fered by neglect to drift at will. The national banking system and 
the silver question have at last gone into the “ orders of the day ” 
in the halls of Congress, for the consideration that their impor- 
tance demands. The tariff is being so reformed that the receipts 
will not exceed the just expenditures of the government, and at 
the same time American producers and American laborers will 
be protected in the enjoyment of the markets and the labor of 
their own country. The rehabilitation of the navy and the resto- 
ration of the merchant marine are being pushed forward with a 
zeal and enthusiasm never known before. In ship yards on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, resonant with the fall of the hammer 
and the music of the lathe, and animate with the genius and skill 
of American artisans, ships are being built for the navy and 
merchant service that have no superiors afloat. American capital 
and labor and brain have at last conquered on our own soil, and 
the occupation of the preacher who would close our own ship 
yards and purchase our naval and merchant marine abroad, is 
gone. Mormonism has lost the insolent bravado that past tem- 
porizing has fed, and now stands at bay. Hope has been kindled 
anew in the breast of the colored citizen, that his constitutional 
rights will no longer be a mockery, and that the utmost power 
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of the Constitution will be invoked for his protection. Other 
Territories, following the example of the four new States that 
were the first fruits of Republican ascendancy, are putting on the 
garments of statehood in the confidence that they will not be 
turned away when they apply for admission. 

The positive and aggressive Americanism that won for the 
Republican Party the opportunity to administer the government, 
has in this short year so infused itself into national enterprise, 
has so quickened development and nerved the arm of labor, 
that a period of general prosperity unsurpassed in our history 
testifies to the wisdom of the policy thus inaugurated. With 
it have come confidence and courage. The government has put 
itself on the side of that “ general welfare” for the promotion of 
which the Constitution was ordained. It acknowledges its obli- 
gation to educate for the ballot those to whom the nation has 
given it, and its duty to open wide the gates of opportunity for 
all the people in every walk of life. This review cannot be ex- 
tended farther. Nor is there need for further comment upon 
what has thus far been accomplished by the present administra- 
tion and what it promises in the years to come. The future is 
full of encouragement. The public judgment is clear and vun- 
mistakable, that the public confidence has not been misplaced 


Henry L. DAWEs. 
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THE RELATION OF ART TO TRUTH. 


LITERARY criticism, in Europe and America alike, has of late 
been singularly busy over one particular question; and it isa 
question which, at all events, has this special merit, that it inter- 
ests a far wider circle than that of literary critics. It is the ques- 
tion of the rival claims of realism and idealism in literature; or 
the relation of art, and particularly of artistic fiction, to truth. 
Artistic fiction in these days means the romance or novel; 
and novels and romances are now read by everybody; they are 
the natural mental food, not only of readers, but of the world. 
Hence, any discussion that touches on art of this kind, is practi- 
cally more than a mere discussion about art. It is a discussion 
about manners, and morals, and the daily affairs of life. How 
truly this is the case will be seen the moment we consider the 
particular kind of art out of which this present discussion has 
sprung. It is the art, or what is called the art, of that modern 
school in France of which M. Zola is the leader and chief prac- 
titioner. To the taste of many, and to the moral sense of more, 
the works of this school seem like a newly-invented outrage 
on every feeling or prejudice that separates men from beasts. 
They seem not only to affront the dignity of life, but to endanger 
it, and to threaten society with a blood-poisoning from all the 
corruptions which they so carefully collect, and so constantly 
thrust under its nostrils. When the multitudes, therefore, who 
feel about the matter in this way, ask in disgust and indignation 
whether fiction of this kind is art, they are asking a question 
whose real interest to themselves is not one of literary criticism, 
but of common practical morals. A respect for art, however, is 
all the same involved in their position. They consider true art 
to be something high and ennobling; the art of M. Zola and his 
disciples they consider to be degrading; and thus in attacking it 
they manage, by au exceedingly simple syllogism, to fight the 
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battle on the enemy’s own ground, and to condemn it in the name 
of art, as well as in the name of ethics. 

Such being the nature of the attack, what is that of the de- 
fense? It is amusingly similar. Just as M. Zola’s ethical opponents 
attack him on artistic grounds, so do his defenders defend him 
upon ethical grounds. They do not deny that he exhibits what 
is filthy and deplorable and revolting, but they emphatically 
declare that what he exhibits is the truth; and that if any one is 
responsible for all this beastliness which he deals with, it is not 
M. Zola, it is simply human nature. As for M. Zola, what his 
opponents consider his shame, his defenders contend is really 
his chief glory—his glory in the domain alike of art and of morals. 
As for morals, they ask, what higher morality is there than 
truth? And M. Zola and his school aim, before all things, at 
being true. They are prophets who will not prophesy falsely, 
and say smooth things, cajoling the world into thinking that there 
is peace when there is no peace, health where there is disease, and 
purity where there is corruption. This is what is urged by the 
defenders of the school in question, as to morality; and having 
thus dealt with its morality, they triumphantly turn to art, 
declaring that truth is the test of art also, and that the artist who 
most truly presents what really is, is the highest artist, as well as 
the most valuable teacher. 

Now, as I have said already, it is the moral bearings of this 
discussion which for ordinary people give it its chief interest; 
and the principal point on which I here propose to insist is 
connected more particularly with these. At the same time it must 
be admitted that a considerable, though smaller, interest has been 
aroused also as to the merely artistic side of the question; and 
in addition to debating how far, or in what sense, truth makes art 
moral, people are constantly debating how far, or in what sense, 
truth makes art beautiful. I propose therefore to consider this 
latter question first. 

A great deal has been said about it in many quarters. I 
propose to say very little; but the two things which I do pro- 
pose to say may perhaps seem to clarify the discussion and re- 
concile the opposing parties. Should fiction, to be good artisti- 
cally, be realistic, or idealistic? This is the question, and it 
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means two things. It means, first, should the artist be realistic 
or the reverse, in dealing with manners, scenery, and circum- 
stance? It means, secondly, should he be realistic, or the re- 
verse, in dealing with the human character? 

As to the first question, it seems to me absurd to attempt 
any single answer. Different degrees of realism and different 
degrees of idealism are proper to different subjects and different 
styles, and it is only the two extremes that can be pronounced 
generally to be wrong. The extreme of realism is wrong for 
this reason: it endeavors to represent manner and circumstances 
precisely as they are perceived by our own ears and eyes. Now 
what our own ears and eyes perceive of things, is the surface; 
and the surface, though it expresses what lies below the surface, 
also obscures it; in addition to which, the surface is continually 
changing, so that what is full of life and meaning in one decade, 
has become lifeless and antiquated by the next. Let us take, for 
instance, the use of slang or mannerisms in conversation. A 
clever novelist, by a judicious use of these, can impart to his 
dialogues a curious effect of reality; but, in the first place, while 
the illusion lasts, he prevents us from thinking about his charac- 
ters, in proportion as he makes us hear them; and, in the next 
place, before his book is one generation old, his slang and his 
mannerisms will have quite lost their meaning, and be like faded 
pigments, which have left nothing but blotches. Many of Thack- 
eray’s most realistic works, for instance, are even now as faded as 
the madder of Sir Joshua Reynolds. So much, then, for the ex- 
treme of realism. The extreme of idealism is wrong for opposite 
reasons. If, instead of describing exactly manners and places that 
exist, forms of phrase, fashions of furniture, and the contempo- 
rary sights and sounds of the streets, a writer introduces us to 
what is altogether a dreamland, where manners, names, and modes 
of life are all arbitrary and fantastic, belonging to no place or 
period, and suggesting no place or period, the characters fail to 
have for us either existence or human interest; or, compared 
with what it otherwise might have been, the interest is indefi- 
nitely attenuated. Such extreme idealism is therefore an error 
in art. It weakens or entirely prevents that kind of illusion 
that is the first essential of all successful fiction. As I have 
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said already, however, the whole question, within limits, is a 
question of degree; and the degree of realism or idealism proper 
to each case depends on the particular layer of thoughts and 
sympathies to which the artist designs specially to appeal. To 
this last point I shall refer again presently. 

Let us now pass to the question of realism and idealism in 
connection with human character. To what extent is the artist 
bound to represent men and women as they are; and to what 
extent is he licensed to represent them as they are not? To this 
question a comprehensive answer may be made, by help of a 
recent remark of a certain critic, who, with much originality 
and brilliance, though not without paradox, has pleaded the 
cause of what he fancies to be the completest idealism. He 
summed up his arguments in the following aggressive epigram: 
“Life copies art, far more than art copies life.” I am perfectly 
willing to accept this statement far more seriously than its 
writer probably meant it; for it supplies us indirectly with 
a very rational and sensible canon. If it is one distinction 
of a great artist in fiction that he has not copied his characters 
from real men and women, but that real men and women copy 
his characters, it is evident that these characters are so far real 
themselves that they absolutely correspond to the capabilities of 
human nature; and as much realism, that is to say, as much 
scientific correspondence to external fact, is required in order to 
show the developments of which human nature is capable, as 
to report developments that have actually taken place. We 
therefore at once arrive at the following general rule: Art, in 
dealing with human action and character, must be either a copy 
of life as it is, or has been; orelse of life as it is any day capa- 
ble of becoming. This is to say, we may maintain, if we like, 
that art need not be realistic in the ordinary sense of the word; 
but we can maintain this only on the express or the implied 
understanding that it.must be realistic in a sense which is yet 
wider, more profound, and more stringent. It must be true to 
the capabilities of human nature, even if it need not be true to its 
actualities. It must absolutely copy, and be controlled by, some- 
thing outside itself. 

All this I can express here only in the most meager and 
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cursory way. No doubt, for persons who excite themselves about 
art as art, such questions as the above may be very interesting 
and important; but I have been concerned with them at present 
only in so far as they are connected with, and lead up to, another 
question of an importance far greater. We may talk as we 
please about truth and reality, as predicated of art; but if our 
discussions on this point are to have any definite meaning and 
to lead to any definite conclusions, we must make ourselves ab- 
solutely clear as to another point first; and it is probable that 
most of us, when we once are clear about this, will be content 
to let the others take care of themselves. As predicated of art 
—by which we mean here the art of fiction—what is truth? As 
predicated of art, what is reality? The whole issue between 
realism and idealism depends upon this point; but though the 
words are of such constant use among us, not one of our con- 
tending critics seems to have taken the trouble to consider and 
analyze what can be legitimately meant by them. My present 
purpose is to supply this omission, and to point out a certain 
truth, which, though at present entirely neglected, is, when once 
stated, almost self-evident; and will, when once recognized, place 
the discussion in question in a wholly new light, and on a wholly 
new basis. 

I hope the reader will feel no moral alarm, if I ask him to 
consider the looser of Boccaccio’s stories. Many of these stories 
are in a high degree brilliant, witty, and humorous; and they 
are true to life in this very substantial sense, that there is not 
only not an impossible, but not an improbable, touch in them. 
Now to a great number of people, in their more serious moods, 
these stories are utterly abhorrent and abominable; and if it had 
fallen to their lot to relate them, they would certainly have re- 
lated them in a widely different way. Let us suppose any one 
of them, as we well may, to be not fiction at all, but taken from 
actual life; and let us suppose every incident narrated by Boccac- 
cio to be true. And now let us suppose the very same episode 
to have come to the knowledge of Bunyan, and to have been 
also chronicled by him. How would his narrative and that of 
Boccaccio correspond? Any one would be able to see that each 
narrator was dealing, and dealing truthfully, with the same 
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series of events. Between the skeletons of the two narratives 
the correspondence would be absolute, but beyond this there 
would be no correspondence at all. We should have the same 
hour, spent in the same room by the same people, the same con- 
versation, the same overt results; and yet, of the details noted 
down by Boccaccio, hardly one would correspond to any detail 
noted down by Bunyan. And how should the case be otherwise? 
Where Boccaccio has seen nothing but a comedy, Bunyan would 
have seen a terrible moral tragedy; and viewing the drama in re- 
lation to a wholly different set of interests, his observation would 
fix itself on a wholly different set of details. Those observed 
with such keenness by the easy and gay Boccaccio, would for him 
have no existence. He would have no more time to notice them 
than a lady in a burning theater has to notice the sit and the fit 
of the other ladies’ dresses. Again, let us take the case of some 
preaching cobbler, whom we will suppose to be wholly unedu- 
cated, and to speak a pronounced cockney dialect; and yet by 
his earnestness to have converted certain persons of education. 
Let two descriptions be given of a sermon by this man, the first 
by one of his educated converts, the second by a humorist like 
Dickens. The two accounts might both be entirely true; but 
ach would be different from the other, for this reason, that it 
would be true to something that the other entirely missed. The 
convert’s would be true to the man’s earnestness and the solem- 
nity of his meaning; the humorist’s would be true to the absurd- 
ities of his expression and manner. 

Or, again, let us take some family “scene” or squabble. 
How differently this would be described by one of the squab- 
blers, and by some involuntary spectator with a keen sense of the 
ludicrous. The one would give us—and, we may assume, with 
perfect truth—a serious statement about grave matters of con- 
duct, about meanness, generosity, truth, honor, and so forth. The 
other would mimic for us tones of voice, tricks of manner and 
gesture, exhibiting them in a setting of absurd incidents, of which 
the pre-occupied actors in the drama were themselves quite un- 
conscious. 

It is needless to multiply illustrations of this kind. These 
are enough to force upon us one all-important truth; and 
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that truth is as follows: All art that represents reality—even 
the art that represents a scene or an event with the utmost com- 
pleteness and fidelity possible—is nothing more than a selection 
of some few facts out of a multitude. The most complete real- 
ism possible on the part of a writer, might seem to be a verbatim 
report of some actual conversation; but though art, as we know, 
is long, it is not long enough for conveying any complete story 
by verbatim reports of everything that the actors in it said. A 
chapter, under such treatment, would swell to the bulk of 
“Clarissa Harlowe’’; and no such monstrous chapter would be 
artistic, or indeed readable. Here and there, indeed, some short 
interview might bear verbatim reporting, every word of it being 
full of interest. Some love scene might, for instance, or some 
tragic quarrel between lovers. We may imagine a writer, hidden 
among the roses of a garden, or by the shades of evening, hear- 
ing all that was said on such an occasion, and taking it all down. 
But would that be all the reality? Far from it. Such reporting 
would convey to us nothing of other things equally real—the 
color and scent of the roses, the influence and the aspect of the 
garden, or the color of the sunset; nor would it tell us anything 
of the thoughts of the speakers that they failed to express, or 
avoided expressing, by words. In how many ways might a scene 
like this be treated; and all of them ways which, in a certain 
sense, would be true! It might be treated as an idyllic picture 
of human passion, harmonizing with nature; or as an example 
of the intricate play of principle, calculation, affection, and unrea- 
soning passion; or of the difference between lovers as they are, 
and as they seem to one another; or as a simple example of the 
happiness to which human life may attain; or perhaps as an ex- 
ample of happiness bought by the misery of others, or about to 
be succeeded and wiped out by misery itself. This last sugges- 
tion offers special food for reflection. The full reality of any 
incident in life comprises not only the conduct, the character, 
and the surroundings of the persons immediately concerned in it, 
but the relations of that incident to the past and to the future, 
and to an indefinite number of other persons also. 

Art, then, of the kind we are dealing with, can never be com- 
pletely true; it can never be completely real, in the sense of 
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reproducing the complete reality of anything, any more than a 
photograph of the outside of a house can reproduce its solidity, 
its rooms, its furniture, and its inhabitants. The most realistic 
art, as I have said already, can never achieve anything more real 
than this: a selection from the countless realities of which its 
subject-matter is always composed. 

And now we come to the all-important question: Upon what 
principles are such selections made? Broadly speaking, they may 
be made upon two. I said just now that a writer's degree of 
realism, in the matter of manners and surroundings, would depend 
on the layer of thought or sentiment in his readers to which 
he wished specially to appeal. I meant, for instance, that it 
would depend on whether he wished to appeal specially to their 
moral sense, or to their mere interest in a story, or to their phil- 
osophical interests, or to their sense of humor. It is obvious 
that in each of us such layers or strata of thought or sentiment 
exist. Now it is little less obvious that to each of these layers 
in ourselves there corresponds in life a layer or a set of facts 
with which our thoughts, our sentiments, and our observation in 
each case specially concern themselves. Let us take again the 
case of the preaching cobbler. If I wish to excite a philosophical 
interest in him, I shall dwell upon the excellence of his reasoning ; 
if I wish to excite a moral interest in him, I shall describe how 
earnest he is, or how good he is to his mother; or if I wish to 
excite a laugh at him, I shall describe how he drops his h’s, how 
he misuses long words, or how, in the middle of a prayer, he 
blows his nose in his fingers. And what is true of the cobbler is 
true of the realities of life generally. The artist, then, in dealing 
with these realities, may select them by reference to some special 
purpose, or some special mood, stringing a certain set of them 
upon this mood or purpose, as a thread. But, secondly, he may 
adopt another procedure. He may bring to his work a variety 
of moods and purposes; and he may select his realities, not from 
one layer of facts, but from many, using them as samples which 
shall represent what he takes to be life in its entirety. 

And this brings us to a further point. Life in its entirety 
seems a very different thing to different men, according to the 
religion or the philosophy in the light of which they view it; 
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and consequently the facts that they select as samples will 
vary also. ‘The pessimist, the optimist, the materialist, the 
mystic, the Christian, will each seek to represent life to us—the 
same fragment of life—by a different selection of facts; and 
every fact may be equally true and reported with equal accuracy ; 
some of the facts will possibly be in each case the same; but 
the proportion will be different in which they are mixed, and 
the effect will be different also. 

Supposing for a moment that it were possible for us to 
know what was the truth about human life in its entirety, we 
shall see at once that of these artistic representations of it, some 
were not like it at all, some were grotesque caricatures, while 
others were approximately true. Now in the case of those that 
were false, what would be the cause of the falsehood? Not 
the presence of any single detail that had not its counterpart in 
reality; for we start with assuming that every detail recorded 
is in itself true—that the record is absolutely realistic. The 
falsehood would be due to the fact that the details were selected 
and mixed together in wrong proportions—in proportions that 
did not correspond with the proportions that exist in life; or 
else that the selection was incomplete. We should, as it were, 
have before us drawings of a man, of which one gave him a head 
bigger than his body, another gave him a stomach like a barrel 
and a head the size of a pea, and others that omitted respec- 
tively the head or the stomach altogether. 

And now let us turn to the school of M. Zola—to what is 
called the realistic school par excellence, and which is not only 
justified by many, but placed on a moral pedestal, on the ground 
of the severe and courageous integrity of its realism. In the light 
of the foregoing reflections it will show itself under a new aspect. 
It will show itself amenable to the following sentence: not that it 
does not represent realities, but that the class of realities which it 
selects do not, by themselves, represent life, but, on the contrary, 
monstrously misrepresent it. Besides a great deal that is merely 
detestable in human nature, there is no doubt much that is 
prurient and filthy; and M. Zola and his school may no doubt 
represent this accurately. But they represent it out of all due 
proportion; and thus their works are no more true to life than 
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a picture of a man would be, such as I just now described, in 
which the stomach was colossal and everything else microscopic. 
What kind of treatment could be more false than this, or show a 
shallower insight into life, or a feebler grasp of it? Were M. 
Zola asked to write a realistic life of Nelson, he would give us 
nothing but an analysis of physical passion, as exemplified in 
Lady Hamilton’s lover. Were he asked to describe some stately 
and splendid palace, he would seek to study it by taking a bath 
in the cesspool. Or suppose we placed him on a ship in a vio- 
lent storm, and asked him to describe for us the realities of the 
scene, what would hedescribe! Let us think first of what would 
have been described by Byron. Any one who remembers the 
shipwreck in “ Don Juan,” will be able to answer that question. 
But what of M. Zola? While Byron was describing how 


‘* ‘Twas evening, and the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters,” 


M. Zola would be describing the retching of the sea-sick pas- 
sengers, and filling chapter after chapter with analyses of the 
contents of the stewards’ basins. 

I do not say that the filthy and the disgusting side of life should 
be suppressed in fiction. I am, as to this point, entirely opposed 
to Thackeray. To underrate man’s corruption, is as false, though 
not so mischievous, as to exaggerate it. It should, however, be 
handled with special care, so as to avoid doing what is so very 
readily done—exciting a sympathy in the reader for the very 
things that the writer exhibits professedly for the sake of ex- 
hibiting them as detestable. 

But the question is not merely one of purity and corruption, 
in the conventional sense of the words. It is a question of all 
the many aspects and facts of human nature, and the proportionate 
prominence and space which art should allot to each. These 
aspects and facts are the pigments with which the writer of fiction 
paints; and the same pigments, according as they are chosen 
and mixed, can be made to produce every variety of effect, from 
the obviously and childishly false, to what we may believe, or 
hope, or fear to be true. But now comes Pilate’s question, which, 
as to human life in its entirety, may well be asked: What is 
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truth? Truth, as I have said already, need not be bounded by 
what human nature is, or has made of itself, but it certainly is 
bounded by what human nature may be, or may make of itself; 
just as an architect, in designing a cathedral, may make his designs 
unlike anything that has been, or has ever been dreamed of, but 
he must make them in strict accordance with the structural capac- 
ities of his materials, which have been the same since time began. 
But that is not all. The test of truth which I have just men- 
tioned is an objective test. There still remains to be considered 
a subjective test. In human life, we say, such and such facts, 
such and such notions, passions, and so forth, are objectively of 
such and such proportionate magnitude. But this further ques- 
tion is not so easy to settle: What is the importance, what is the 
significance, of this proportion? Is the equality of sensuous im- 
pulses with spiritual aspiration, or their subordination to it; are 
the relations of enthusiasm to apathetic common sense, of affection 
to ambition, of refinement to vulgarity, of faith to want of faith— 
are these things comedies, or tragedies, or things that are more or 
less indifferent? Here is a question to which no answer can be 
given that can be objectively proved, or that will be universally 
accepted. Each school will answer it according to a creed or 
theory of life, explicit or implicit, consciously held or quite un- 
consciously. Let us talk about art for art’s sake as much as we 
please, anything that even attempts to be a work of art, must 
imply some creed, must be based on some creed, even though it 
does nothing directly to defend, or even to state it. 


W. HU. MALuock. 
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DO THE PEOPLE WISH REFORM? 


PRESIDENT HARRISON, in his first annual message, says: 

‘* When those holding administrative offices so conduct themselves as to 
convince just political opponents that no party consideration or bias affects 
in any way the discharge of their public duties, we can more easily stay 
the demand for removals.” 

Senator Blair is reported recently to have emarked: 

‘*Civil-service reform is a humbug; the law should be blotted from the 
statute book ; I defy any one to show one single instance where benefit has 
resulted from it.” 

Mr. George William Curtis, in an address delivered October 
1, 1889, asserts that 
** A conservative and patriotic intelligence . . . has already extorted from 
party a profession of reform. It will presently compel a policy of reform. 
The advance is sure.” 

These diverse authorities all tacitly assume that they are ex- 
pressing the wish of the people upon an important question in 
their government. It is not a new question. It is now 238 years 
since Mr. Jenckes first began the agitation to which the clumsy 
name “ civil-service reform” has become affixed. An important 
act on the subject is now in the seventh year of its operation. 
That act, as applied by three presidents in succession, now covers 
27,800 servants of the government, out of the nearly 180,000 
persons employed in all civil capacities by the United States. At 
the present moment the friends of the reform are urging a further 
extension to numerous classes of officials. On the other hand, bills 
for the repeal of the act have been introduced by influential mem- 
bers of the party having a majority in both houses of Congress. 

The writer believes that the evils of political appointments are 
such as will eventually destroy popular government, if they are 
not checked; and that the remedies already applied are good, so 
far as they go. This paper, however, will be devoted to a differ- 
ent phase of the question. Leaving out of account the eager hopes 
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of the reformers, whose task is not that of raising difficulties, 
and the objections of enemies, who are prone to lay stress on 
small defects of detail, the effort will be made to find out what the 
people at large think about the matter, why the reform lan- 
guishes, and what hope there is of arousing public interest. For, 
under a popular government, it is the sentiment of the man of 
average intelligence, education, character, and public spirit that 
must in the long run decide such questions. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the dominant will of a large 
number of persons is so great that we shall try first to discover 
how the chosen representatives of the people look on the question 
of reform; and as every law depends for its final effect upon the 
executive, let us see how that branch of the government stands. 
In this case mere neutrality, a mere perfunctory execution of the 
law, is worth little. The terms of the Pendleton Act of 1883 leave 
it to the discretion of the president, for the time being, whether 
any appointments shall be made for merit; and even that act pro- 
vides no bar against removals for political cause. The attitude 
of the president may certainly be assumed to be rather beyond 
than behind popular sentiment; for the president is a man accus- 
tomed to public affairs, and likely to feel the importance of “ the 
king’s business.” Every president wishes to have a good, honest, 
successful, and popular administration; and would, if left to 
himself, make few changes, save among the advisory officers of the 
government. But administrative reformers must admit that no 
president is left to himself. He is deflected by the consideration 
of his political debts, by the effort to make sure a re-election, or 
by the influence of his counselors. Equally important, though 
far less noticed, is the personal pressure of friends whom a presi- 
dent likes to gratify. Still stronger is the consciousness of pos- 
sessing the power to make a career for one’s fellow men. When 
presidents consume their time in docketing applications for offi- 
ces, it is because the comparison of candidates brings a tickling 
sense of immediate power, not brought by the inauguration of a 
foreign policy or the championship of a reform. A _ president 
does what seems to him most important. For this very reason 
he is unwilling to forfeit that good will and support of the mem- 
bers of his party in Congress that is necessary to carry through 
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the statesmanlike measures dear to his heart. It is no wonder 
that no president, except Grant, has ever attempted distinctly to 
lead public opinion in this reform. 

From the heads of departments, who come directly into con- 
tact with the working force of the government, we might expect 
a greater sense of the harm produced by frequent changes; and 
many of them are grateful for the relief afforded by the Civil- 
service Act. Yet few of them have ever had the courage, within 
their own departments, to make the unwritten rule that no faith- 
ful and quiet official shall be discharged. lf they and if the 
presidents strictly enforce the law as they find it on the statute 
book, and use their discretion to extend the rules gradually, they 
do as much as the average man expects. 

To measure public sentiment and to determine the responsi- 
bility for action, we must therefore go back from the executors of 
the law to the makers of the law. Much otherwise useful politi- 
cal philosophy is based on the mistaken premise that the members 
of Congress are devoid of public spirit, sincerity, and honor. 
The average congressman is more alive to the evils of political 
appointments than the average constituent. But if congressmen, 
like presidents, have friends and political ties, they too enjoy office- 
broking, from the very pleasure of earning gratitude, or of doing 
their “ duty to their constituents.” Some of them willingly accept 
the position of keeper of a political intelligence office for their 
constituents. I believe, however, that perhaps the strongest 
reason for the lukewarm support given by members of Congress 
to the reform, is a liking for political excitement—an absorbing 
interest which takes the place of the artistic and literary interest 
of older communities. Though every congressman, once in, may 
see that if the merit system were altogether established he would 
be relieved of importunities and perhaps of factions, he wishes to 
be re-elected: and defeat, for want of offices to distribute, is to 
him political annihilation. Neither party has ever taken up ad- 
ministrative reform as a caucus measure; an individual may 
therefore oppose the reform without losing his political standing. 
No party leader could hope to detach a few votes from the other 


party, in order to give him a working majority in favor of a 


telling program of reform; and therefore no party leader has 
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made the reform his own. From Congress, then, of its own mo- 
tion, little is to be expected. Congressmen will be nerved to 
make farther extensions of the law and to vote appropriations, if 
they believe that the reform is popular. The recent constitution 
of the House Committee on civil-service reform is therefore en- 
couraging, since it seems to show that the party in the majority 
is in a respectful mood toward the reform as it stands. 

The reformers are not satisfied as things stand; they wish the 
whole business of the government put upon a better footing. 
Here come in certain neglected peculiarities of the American 
system of government, for which no person can be held responsi- 
ble, but which se riously complicate the question of an advance in 
the reform. The slogan of the reformers is “ government busi- 
ness on business principles’’; but nobody save the Nationalists 
believes that the government can conduct its business as does 
an insurance company or a railroad or abank. In the first place, 
its business is not done fora profit; and any express company 
that should undertake to carry four-pound packages at the 
same rate to the surburbs of New York and to the Crazy Moun- 
tains, would find it necessary to reorganize its system of appoint- 
ments. The United States government does a vast variety of 
business. At Washington it has a great staff of administrative 
officers, accountants, clerks, copyists, and experts, all easily made 
amenable to the same discipline. In the cities there are custom 
houses and post offices too large to be compared even with the 
branches of great English joint-stock banks. On the sparsely- 
settled frontiers, and everywhere throughout the country, are the 
small post offices with inconsiderable incomes. In the foreign 
countries are the legations and consulates, with their peculiar 
functions. It is evident that the same system of selection cannot 
possibly be applied to all these branches of service. Again, the 
amount of government business is prodigious. In 1790, the 
population was 4,000,000, the revenue about $3,000,000, and the 
number of officials perhaps 2,000. In 1830, fer 13,000,000 peo- 
p ‘le 50,000 officials collected $25, 000.000. In 1860. population, 
revenue, and officials were 31,000,000, $56,000,000, and, perhaps, 
80,000, respectively. In 1890, the 65,000,000 people will raise 
$400,000,000 through the medium of perhaps 200,000 persons. 
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Indeed, this vast increase of business is one of the principal rea- 
sons for areform. The government has long since outgrown its 
shell, and abuses of little account in 1830 will be fatal if not 
checked before 1930. 

The great variety and amount of government business make 
it exceedingly difficult to apply the reformed system in a uni- 
form manner to all branches of the service, even by the most 
varied tests most skillfully applied. It is not very hard to 
convince an intelligent man that some better principle of selection 
‘an be found than mere political influence. But the problem for 
the reformers is to set forth a practical system for the minor 
appointments. The principle of competitive examination for 
clerkships may be considered established ; filling the higher grades 
by promotion among tried subordinates, seems to have the ap- 
proval of men no less influential than the Postmaster-General and 
the President of the United States. The present efficient and 
untiring Civil-service Commission may be depended upon to 
make examinations impartial, and to make them sensible. The 
real crux of civil-service reform is how to provide for the country 
postmasters, who are by far the largest class of federal officials, 
and who come most closely of all into contact with the people. 
To leave the country postmasters to the present system of dicta- 
tion by members of Congress, is to leave the reform incomplete. 
There is no constitutional power for electing postmasters or any 
other officials save the president, vice-president, and members of 
the House of Representatives. Examinations or other competi- 
tive tests can hardly be applied to offices having emoluments so 
small, and for which the candidates are so few. The country 
post offices must almost always be carried on by people who 
have other business, and carried on in their places of business; it 
is not with us as in Germany, where the smallest government 
office brings with it social prestige and a special title of respect, 
and where there is a chance of transfer and promotion. That 
this difficult problem can be solved, is shown by the experience 
of England, where inspectors recommend such appointments, 
with a view to the greatest convenience to the community; but 
when shall we have a staff of inspectors entirely secure from 
removal if they recommend a man who does not vote with the 
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party in power? In England, the fact that the telegraph busi- 
ness is done in local post offices, makes it easier to furnish em- 
ployment sufficient to take the whole time of one person. 

The difficulties that we have just been discussing are in- 
herent; they would exist were the people at large heartily in- 
terested in administrative reform. They are more serious because 
public opinion is apathetic. In the first place, the principle of 
rotation in office is firmly fixed in the minds of the American 
people. It rules the choice of legislators, executive officers, and 


1 


judges; it appears alike in federal, State, local, and municipal 


government. When the Constitution was framed, in 1787, it 
adopted the principles of appointment and removal then common 
in the States; brief legislative terms, but re-elections frequent; 
elected chief executives; appointed administrative officers, with 
unrestricted tenure; judges appointed for life. As the suffrage 
was extended, a change came over the States; as party spirit ran 
high, as men learned to elbow their way into political life, re- 
elections grew less frequent. In 1790, 64 per cent. of the mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Legislature had sat before; in 1889, only 
5 per cent. Heads of State executive departments were made 
elective; a system of party proscription of all appointive offices 
was established. Even the judiciary has been made elective in 
most States. Rotation, rapid rotation, has become the accepted 
principle of State politics. Where State constitutions set barriers, 
State constitutions have been easily amended. 

There has been precisely the same process in the United States 
government, so far as it could go. Congressmen are less and less 
certain of re-election. Since Jackson, no appointed oflicial could 
be sure of his place longer than the term of the president who 
appointed him. The immense difficulty of amending the federal 
Constitution has been the sole protection of the judges. To only 
one other class of federal officers has a like protection been ac- 
corded. The experience of the revolutionary and later wars taught 
the people that the army and navy must have trained and _per- 
manent officers, because theirs is a highly technical profession ; 
they, therefore, are by law entitled to a trial by court martial 
before dismissal. 

With these exceptions, rotation is established as the principle 
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of national government. Comparatively few congressmen serve 
beyond two terms; outside the classified service, few officials see 
the seventh year of government employment. Taking official 
service of every kind, municipal, State, and national, throughout 
the United States, the average time during which men who have 
entered the public service remain in public life, in any capacity, 
is probably not three years. It is evident, therefore, that the 
people see no injury to the public interests in frequent changes 
of officers. 

There is a feeling that public offices of any kind are common 
property; that the right to hold them, like the right to preémpt 
government land, is a natural incident of citizenship. A still 
deeper reason is the lack of confidence in expert knowledge of 
every kind. Self-confidence is a part of the heritage of a race 
whose traditions are those of frontier life. The average man 
likes to feel that he can do anything, up to setting a tire or 
conducting a diplomatic negotiation. It isnot government alone 
that suffers from this exaggerated self-reliance; in the most 
technical professions there is an indisposition to accept the 
results of concentrated special study. It is well known that the 
old Capitol at Washington was designed by a physician whose 
architectural training consisted of two weeks’ study in the Phila- 
delphia Library. Nevertheless, in architecture, engineering, law, 
medicine, and kindred professions, it is coming to be recognized 
that a careful scientific preparation is indispensable. But in more 
occult matters, such as plumbing, alms-giving, and government, 
the people still work by rule of thumb; nobody seems to consider 
it unusual that the New York Board of Electrical Control has 
not one member who is an electrician. Is it strange that most 
men deem themselves competent to take up the administration of 
a post office, a custom house, or a bureau of the treasury? 

There isa similar want of clearness about the relations of 
officers of the government to the people. The average man sees 
no essential difference between an elective officer, an executive 
officer having a political responsibility, and simple administrative 
officers. He knows that the first class, the elective officers, 
change as often as the sovereign people change their minds; he 
knows that in all governments, officers who help to carry out the 
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political policy of the government are changed when an admin- 
istration changes; why should the third class be more favored? 

Singularly enough, the argument that frequent change, with 
the consequent loss of acquired skill, is expensive, has very little 
weight in the country at large. Americans pay the price for the 
best government, and accept an inferior article. The reformers 
find it hard to bring home to the average man the truth that an 
expensive government causes expense to him. Ever since the 
civil war, “the government” has seemed to millions of people 
a kind of productive abstraction. And why should a man 
concern himself about wastefulness in federal business, when he 
sees greater wastefulness in his local paving and street-cleaning 
or school-house construction? Prodigality of government is 
closely connected with prodigality in private expenditure. It 
is a fault of a country rapidly growing rich. The total burden 
of federal taxation is but $6 annually for each person, and it is 
so levied as to be too little felt. In this, as in many other ways, 
the demoralizing effect of a surplus hinders reform. Again, the 
actual cost of the federal service and the actual number of per- 
sons employed are never stated to the people, and in fact are 
unknown to the officers of government. Eventually, as popula- 
tion increases and virgin soil and virgin forests are exhausted, 
the conditions of life will be more severe, and Americans will 
feel the cost of government as they do that of overcoats or of 
butchers’ meat. 

On the other hand, the government service is looked upon by 
many worthy people as an asylum for the unfortunate. Much 
of the public indifference to the reform is due to a culpable good 
nature, which finds it easier to recommend a man to the govern- 
ment than to give him private employment. It is rather re- 
markable that this sympathy with the unfortunate does not extend 
to the present holders of offices and their dependent families. 
There seems to be little popular feeling that there is a hardship 
in depriving a man of a place in which he has made himself 
valuable, and obliging him to learn a new calling. 

It cannot be said that the examination system of testing 
candidates for appointments is a popular system. It is efficient, 
is approved by the experience of other countries, and is the only 
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system at present possible which secures an equal chance to every 


qualified citizen. Still, it is an unfamiliar system, little used in 
private business. It is for this reason that malicious errors about 
examination papers and questions circulate and are doubtless 
widely accepted. Any one may disprove the assertions that 
candidates are examined in the geography of China, or the prin- 
ciples of quadratic equations, by turning to a report of the national 
Civil-service Commission. But the average man uses no reports 
save those of 


‘* Fama malum qua non aliud velocius ullum.” 


There is in the popular mind an intimate connection between 
written examinations and text books, county superintendents, 
college rushes, and unpractical professors. Competitive exami- 
nation is not acclimated, and must establish itself by its own 
success. There is a widespread delusion, also, that a man ap- 
pointed on examination cannot be removed for incompetency. 

Even were the impolicy and wastefulness of the system much 
more generally felt than they now are, it might still prevail; 
politics is to many minds an absorbing sport, pursued under 
rules and limitations, as are baseball or boating. The hidden 
work of politics—the formation of combinations, the elaboration 
of slates, the arrangement of deals—is a pursuit. To take all 
appointive United States offices out of polities, would be like 
removing the championship among league base-ball teams from 
all the uncertainties of contest. It is of course an exploded 
error to suppose that the votes fall off when the spoils are no 
part of the prizes, and politicians begin to suspect that patron- 
age is at best a two-edged weapon. Nevertheless, three fourths 
of the gambling element in politics—chance, “dark horses,” 
stuffed ballot boxes, bosses, and political deals—would disap- 
pear if all appointments were made for merit; and a great many 
people enjoy the gambling element. The unfortunate connection 
between local and national parties, so clearly pointed out by Mr. 
Bryce, makes federal offices seem an essential part of the stakes 
in State and municipal contests. In a word, not only parties and 
politicians, but a great number of the people, like the “fun” 
of the present system. 
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If the question of reform could be separated from all others, 
it is probable that a decided majority in its favor could be made 
up; for the spirit of the American people is a spirit of honesty, 
thrift, and fair dealing. Here comes in the influence of inertia. 
It took thirty years to bring the slavery conflict to a crisis, and 
even then it was not the abolitionist who provoked it. The method 
of collecting revenue is not reformed. The iniquities and in- 
equalities in the tariff are not corrected. Why should a cold, 
unimpassioned reform like that of the civil service, with no sec- 





tional representatives to blow the coals, no special interests to 
make their plea, expect to proceed more swiftly? The present 
policy of the reformers in urging one small step after another, is 
the only promising one; for every improvement of the law, every 
extension of the rules, brings political inertia to bear in favor of 
the reform. The present law is narrow, is imperfect, and is but 
permissive upon the president; for that very reason infractions 
are more seriously felt. 









What, then, is the conclusion to be drawn ? Do the people 
wish administrative reform? Yes, they wish it; but very much 
as they wish virtue and the rightsof man. They wish the reform 
brought about, but brought about by somebody else, without 
responsibility on them or on their legislators. On the other 
hand, they make it clear to their representatives and to the 
political parties, that the reform is not a thing that is safe to 
oppose. The people wish the executive to enforce it impartially, 
and President Harrison is soenforcing it. They wish the Civil- 
service Commission to show pluck; and the vigorous action of the 
commission, wherever it finds evasion of the law, will have the 
hearty approval of public sentiment. There is at least an uneasy 
feeling that the present system is a poor system. The unwearied 
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efforts of reformers to arouse public sentiment on this subject, 
have been slow but powerful influences in molding popular feel- 
ing. The reform, therefore, seems likely slowly to advance. It 
can never be complete until the sovereign people forget that 
there is any other ground for appointment to clerical office, State, 
municipal, or national, save merit, ascertained by some impartial 
test. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Harr. 
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THE SPECTER OF THE MONK. 


I GIVE this title to my paper to indicate the unreasoning 
terror which has been expressed by many Protestants at the 
supposed peril of an attempt to revive monasticism in modern 
days. So far as I am concerned, and so far as I am responsible 
for awakening the attention of the church to the necessity for 
some new organization in the form of “ brotherhoods,” no step in 
the direction of a resuscitated monachism has been for a moment 
contemplated. On that subject I need not enter into any further 
explanations, nor need I repeat the sincere and explicit assur- 
ances with which I have endeavored to allay unnecessary alarms. 
But the resolutions from various societies which have been sent 
me, and multitudes of private and public criticisms in letters and 
newspapers, have shown me that, three centuries after the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in England, those institutions are still 
regarded with a sentiment of dread approaching to horror. In 
one short paper it will, of course, be impossible to show the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages which were connected from the 
first with monastic systems; but perhaps I may be able to suggest 
some considerations which will enable readers to look at the sub- 
ject fairly and from both sides, and so to arrive at a conclusion 
based on something better than blind and angry prejudice. 

W hat was the view of life which led to monachism; and was 
it a true ora false view? What were the conditions which ap- 
peared to make the system a necessity and a blessing; and are 
those conditions permanent, or have they passed away? No 
sweeping and unmodified answer can be given to these questions. 
Of the causes which evoked monasticism into existence, many 
were accidental, but some are as permanent as the nature of man, 

There are noble and useful plants which tend to become the 
victims of madders and broomrapes, leafless parasites which bear 
only the sickly semblance of flowers. In the same way, there 
are truths that are strangled and rendered barren by the en- 
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tanglement of parasitic errors around their very roots. The need 
and the fruitfulness of self-sacrifice is a truth essentially Chris- 
tian; but both in the East and the West that truth was perverted 
by the mixture of Manichean and Gnostic superstitions, which 
taught that maceration and self-torture were necessary to holiness, 
and intrinsically pleasing in the sight of God. Similarly, the fact 
recognized by St. Paul, that under certain circumstznces celibacy 
may be all but necessitated by the imperious call of duty, was 
mixed up with hateful errors about the inherent vileness of matter, 
and the supposed merit of debasing and almost dehumanizing the 
mortal body. Such heresies issued in the monstrous extremes of 
fasting and self-inflicted torment that gave so grotesque an 
aspect to the lives and legends of the desert fathers, whose pen- 
ances were, after all, exceeded in intensity by those of dervishes, 
yogins, and fakirs. When dualism had been decisively con- 
demned by the voice of the church, the germ of extravagant as- 
ceticism that it had implanted still remained. It nurtured the be- 
lief in a Deity stern, relentless, arbitrary as a demon, instead of a 
Father who is tender even to his prodigals. It led to the danger- 
ous individualism which practically assumed the ideal of virtue to 
consist in an expansion of selfishness to infinitude. It defined the 
object of a man’s life to be the salvation of the individual soul, 
whereas the essence of Christ’s activity on earth was “to go 


” 
‘ 


about doing good,” and although his gospel so distinctly teaches 
that the purest form of undefiled religion consists in love to God, 
evinced by love to man. Even in the loveliest forms of the mo- 
nastic ideal—as, for instance, in the “Jmitatio Christi’’—life tended 
to become too personal, too introspective, too visionary, too ac- 
quiescent in the manifold evil of the world, too much absorbed in 
the endeavor to clutch some separate plank of safety amid the 
fiery weltering of the universal surge. Monasticism, at the best, 
was a form of religion that tended to shift the soul’s center of 
gravity from love to selfishness. Galeotto Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini, in the fifteenth century, was regarded as a marvelous saint 
by most of his contemporaries; yet, leaving his miserable people 
to the horror of a triple sack, he went to the monastery of 
Arcangelo, and there, pale, emaciated, bleeding perpetually with 
self-inflicted wounds, half-crazed by his austerities, with his young 
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virgin wife drooping by his side, he passed in seclusion his muti- 
lated life, ‘“‘ serene, scathless in the midst of peril; and neither for 
himself nor his kingdom took he any thought.” Could sincere 
superstition have invented more complete perversion of the true 
ends of human life? 

Under the special conditions in which monasticism sprang to 
life and acquired its vigor, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
salutary ideal, if that ideal had been within the reach of ordinary 
men. Amid the taxation, oppression, heresies, and internecine 
struggles of the East, it approved itself to the practical intellects 
of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom; and if it ruined the health and 
shortened the life of them both, it became to them, in their deep 
sincerity, a training school of virtue and self-conquest. In the 
West, men so unlike each other as St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine, and Cassian, threw themselves with ardor into the 
advocacy of monastic brotherhood. The times were turbulent; 
the vices of a decadent paganism were not yet wholly extirpated ; 
theological opinions on many subjects were highly unsettled. 
Men were convinced that the Roman Empire was old and doomed 
to swift retribution, before the flame of Christ’s second coming to 
judge the world. It was difficult for a Christian to live unspotted 
in the midst of a society so radically tainted with wickedness. 
But men whose hearts were sound felt it even more necessary to 
escape from the spirit of faithlessness in the church, than from the 
open godlessness of the world. They were impelled to fly into 
the cloister from false types of Christianity, created by the invasion 
of the world into the church. No small part of the life which 
called itself Christian seemed to them little better than an un- 
satisfactory compromise, an agreement with death and a covenant 
with hell. Alike pagans and Christians complain bitterly of the 
reliance upon forms and ordinances rather than upon holy lives. 
They denounce in burning words the worldliness and hypocrisy, 
not only of a nominally Christian society, but even of the majority 
of priests and bishops. And when, in the fourth and fifth cent- 
uries, the tramp of barbarians was heard upon the frontiers of the 
empire in every direction and horde after horde of rude war- 
riors issued from Teutonic forests and Scythian swamps, the 
monasteries remained the sole refuge for whoever would live 
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a quiet and contemplative life. Similar motives continued to have 
force amid the brutalities and the ignorance which so often de- 
faced the life of the middle ages. So far as monks were faithful 
to their rules—and the Benedictine rule, for instance, was full of 
wise and beautiful directions—the monasteries justified their ex- 
istence. The celibacy and seclusion and self-sacrifice of the sys- 
tem working in pure and heroic souls, and the happy mixture 
of prayer and manual labor, of spiritual grandeur and material 
poverty, produced the sole types of character which overawed the 
daring of the barbarous chiefs. Alaric felt the ascendency of 
Pope Leo I. Totila submitted with awe to the admonitions of 
St. Benedict. Odoacer bowed before St. Severinus. Even the 
dauntless Theodoric would listen to St. Epiphanius of Pavia when 
he would listen to no one else. Most of the religious leaders 
who magnetized the imagination of the rude conquerors of Italy 
were either actual monks, or lived in accordance with the monkish 
standards. Many years ago, Dr. Lightfoot, the late eminent Bishop 
of Durham, said: 


‘*T consider it a denial of history to refuse to acknowledge that even un- 
der the medizval system of enforced celibacy—vicious in principle and 
dangerous in practice as that system was—some works were carried on 
with a success which could not have been looked for under any other 
system.” 


We need not go to Bossuet, or Alban Butler, or Montalembert, 
or Ozanam for an ungrudging admission of the services which 
monasteries have rendered to Europe. We shall find those 
services acknowledged even by philosophers, by skeptics, by 
revolutionary leaders. ‘‘ He who is ignorant of, or despises their 
services,” says Leibnitz, “has only a narrow and vulgar idea of 
virtue, and stupidly believes that he has performed all his duties 
toward God by some habitual practices, accomplished without 
zeal or love.” Voltaire himself said that if monasticism became 
vicious, secular life has always been more vicious. Comte, in his 
‘Politique Positive,’ and Mazzini in various papers, allow that 
monasticism served to protect all that was good in ancient civili- 
zation, while it furnished a rallying point for new forces. The 
Benedictines instituted schools; the Augustinians built cathed- 
rals; the mendicant orders founded hospitals. Law and order, and 
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art and science, and learning and literature were kept alive by 
monks. They cleared forests, reclaimed waste lands, drained 
fens, fostered education, protected the oppressed, proclaimed the 
Truce of God between warring violences, resisted oppression with 
unarmed power, and asserted inherent supremacy of righteousness 
over brutal force. The contemplation of these better achieve- 
ments made Charles Kingsley exclaim: 
‘* Wake again, Teutonic father ages ; 
Speak again, beloved primeval creeds ; 
Flash ancestral spirit from your pages ; 


, 


Wake the greedy age to nobler deeds, 


‘* Tell us how the sexless workers, thronging 
Angel-tended round the convent doors, 

Wrought to Christian faith and holy order 
Savage hearts alike and barren moors.” 

Yet, though monasteries had their day of beneficence (and it 
was prolonged over many centuries), history branded them—re- 
garded as general and widespread institutions—with the stigma 
of a failure which, if it did not wholly counterbalance their 
advantages, yet emphatically proved that their continuance would 
serve only to burden and corrupt the world. That it should be 
so was inevitable, because among the multitude of monks were 
many who took their color from their surroundings; and if in 
any monastery an evil influence happened to be strong, it was 
sure to spread. At the time of the suppression of the monas- 
teries, it was found that many of the smaller institutions were very 
corrupt. If any one doubts the reports of Thomas Cromwell’s 
visitors and the signed confessions of the monks who resigned 
their property, the significant fact remains, that Cardinal Wolsey 
himself wished the smaller houses to be suppressed. Only about 
one third of all the religious houses in England were declared 
to be in a fairly satisfactory condition. The reasons for this were 
manifold. The motives which caused men to retire from the 
world were mixed, and were often erroneous and ignoble. Fear, 
remorse, mistaken interpretation of scripture, some passing dis- 
appointment, fondness for solitude, fastidious reluctance to face 
the rough struggles of life—these were potent influences in the 
minds of many; while others were induced to assume the cowl 
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by hatred of conscription, by disinclination to labor, by fondness 
for power and influence and the cheap fame of sanctity. Some 
were tempted by yet more vulgar considerations. 
***T was not for nothing the good bellyful, 
The warm serge, and the rope that goes all round, 
And day-long blessed idleness besides.” 

Go where we will, and take what period we choose, we shall find 
proofs in the writings, not only of worldlings, but of popes and 
saints and reformers, that the monasteries showed a normal 
tendency to degenerate, and at the best to content themselves with 
purely formal functions. In the utter collapse of discipline, 
many of them sank into gossip and gluttony, joviality and ignor- 
ance. The repeated attempt at reformation, or at the foundation 
of new orders, made by St. Benedict, St. Bernard, St. Bruno, 
St. Dominic, St. Francis of Assissi, Ignatius Loyola, De Rancé, 
and others, are so many proofs of the efforts which were con- 
stantly needed to withstand the incessant recrudescence of evil. 
To show how often monasteries were hotbeds of malice, cruelty, 
fanaticism, and pollution, we may, if we like, dismiss altogether 
the evidence, in different centuries, of pagans like Eunapius, of 
novelists like Boceaecio, of scholars like Erasmus, of satirists 
like Ulric von Hutten, of reformers like Wycliffe and Luther, 
of political agents like Thomas Cromwell, of soldiers like 
Garibaldi, of French writers like Michelet or the Abbé * * *, 
Without once referring to sources of which the impartiality might 
be challenged, a terribly damning picture of monasteries all over 
the world might be drawn exclusively from the writings of fathers 
and saints, and from the records of councils and episcopal visita- 
tions. We need not look further than the writings of St. Chrys- 
ostom and St. Jerome to learn how furious, how ignorantly tur- 
bulent, how savagely fanatical from the very first, were multitudes 
of the eastern religious communities. As to the West, we have a 
perfect tide of evil evidence, furnished by witnesses of acknow!l- 
edged eminence and sanctity. Can any testimony be more unex- 
ceptionable than that furnished by such saints of medizeval Cath- 
olicism as St. Bernard and St. Peter Damiani? Yet no more 
frightful picture of monastic profligacy is conceivable than that 
which Damiani drew in his letter to Pope Leo IX. 
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The evidence shows decisively that it was the merest chance 
whether at any particular time a monastery was a school of saints, 
like Clairvaux in the days of St. Bernard, and Bec in the days of 
St. Anselm, and St. Victor’s as the epoch of its great mystics; or 
whether it was, on the other hand, and perhaps in the same cen- 
tury, a foul sink and hotbed of sloth and degradation, like those 
of which the terrible annals have been revealed by history or by 
the testimony of horrified and accidental witnesses. It is vain 
therefore to invest monasticism as a large and permanent institu- 
tion with the glory that it derives from the names of saintly 
monks. Let us gladly admit that holy-minded men might find a 
well-governed community to be a school of the loftiest virtues. 
The name of many a monk is luminous in the church’s galaxy of 
great examples. St. Benedict, with his toil and tenderness; St. 
Anselm, in his courage and humility; St. Edmund of Canterbury, 
in his innocence and self-abnegation; St. Thomas Aquinas, with 
his daily prayer, “ Give me, O God, a noble heart which no earthly 
affection may drag down”; Fra Angelico of Fiesole, with the 
inspired rapture and vernal colorings of his sacred visions; St. 
Hugo of Avalon, with his breadth and manliness; William of 
Occam, in his passionate sincerity and love of freedom; Bonaven- 
tura the Seraphic, and Duns Scotus the Subtle, and multitudes 
besides, reaping the rewards of self-sacrifice even under a needless 
and erroneous system, might all have exclaimed, so far as they 
were personally concerned: “ It is good for us to be here; for here 
a man lives more purely, falls more rarely, walks more carefully, 
rests more securely, dies more happily, is cleansed more speedily, 
is rewarded more abundantly.”’ And considering the wild days 
in which they lived, it might have been hard for some of these to 
find in the outer world so secure a home for the practice of 
religion as a well-governed cloister. It might be possible for them 
there, when it was possible nowhere else, “to gaze on the bright 
countenance of truth in the mild and dewy air of delightful 
studies.” But for multitudes—perhaps for the majority—the 
whole sentence of eulogy would have to be reversed. Whatever 
may be the temptations of the world, bad and ordinary men would 
have been better, not worse, as married citizens than as celibate 
monks. The religious poets, the sacred artists, the saintly writers 
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were all aware of this. Dante places monks in his lowest pits, and 
represents his hypocrites in the guise of monks with gilded cowls 
of crushing lead. Fra Angelico and the medizval painters crowd 
their Infernos with despairing monks. The writings of fathers in 
the fourth and fifth centuries abound in stories of the fatal lapses 
of monks and nuns. St. Augustine said that if some of the best 
men he had known were monks, so were some of the worst. 
Some of the monks whom St. Jerome describes were monsters of 
depravity and greed. The monastic institutes of Cassian show 
that monks were liable to violent reactions, which filled them 
with misery, shame, and madness, to a degree wholly exceptional. 
“Tf he is a bad man,” said the great missionary Raymond Lulli, 
‘nothing is more ambitious, nothing more greedy of gain, than a 
monk.” The unwholesome tone of many monkish commentaries 
on the Song of Songs; the anguished intensity of their complaints 
about sensual assaults, which they described as ‘the demon that 
walketh in the noonday ”; the unanimity with which they fix upon 
carnality as St. Paul’s “thorn in the flesh”; the confessions that 
describe the abnormal and unnatural tension of their efforts to 
attain that mastery over evil passions that is gained by thou- 
sands of Christians through no such agonies, by the ordinary 
use of the means of grace—these things show that, instead of 
diminishing their moral difficulties by the mode of life that they 
adopted, most monks increased and intensified them to an ex- 
traordinary degree. The old Latin poet says: 


‘* Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” 


Seneca echoed the sentiment in his ‘“ Natura contumax est,’ and 
the French proverb, * Ohassez le nuture l. et al revue nt au galop,” 
repeats the same experience. A sincere and earnest man might 
win the victory over his lower nature in spite of having unwit- 
tingly made it harder for himself to do so; but a man who had 
doomed himself to a monastery in mere waywardness and spleen, 
or from poor and unworthy motives, or who had been forced into 
it in youth, without that vocation for it which belongs only to 
the few, would make his own life task ten times more difficult, 
as so many did hear—* the flap- 





and would hear, night and day 
ping of unclean wings” about the roof of his monastic cell. 
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And thus he would make of his life a double failure. He would 
have thrown away the best opportunities for wide and active 
usefulness to his fellow men, and so far from securing thereby 
a serene empire of self-possession, he would only have placed a 
life of virtue and purity more wholly beyond his reach. 

And therefore when we look back to the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII., we may well believe that on most 
grounds it was very far from being an unmixed evil. I have said 
elsewhere that there may have been, and probably was, exaggera- 
tion and lying in the charges brought against them; and that 
there certainly was greed and cruelty in the seizure of their prop- 
erty; yet that Black Book that was laid before the Parliament 
of England in the chapter house of Westminster Abbey, and that 
made the members exclaim with horror, contained ample and 
damning proof of the idleness and wickedness of many of these 
establishments, and showed that it was full time to suppress them. 

I am not, of course, pretending in a few pages to deal adequately 
with so wide a subject; but if any one will study the history and 
development of monasticism, he will be strongly led to the con- 
clusion that it is but one of the many ways in which God fulfills 
himself in the church at particular crises. It was valuable for 
certain purposes, but it involves so many elements of danger that 
its promiscuous revival would be an unmitigated curse. St. 
Simeon Stylites, the founder of the most senseless order of ex- 
travagant fanatics—fanatics whose vagaries were contemptuously 
repressed by the practical good sense of the western episcopate, is 
yet credited with this wise remark: 

‘* As princes sometimes change the emblems on their coins, so God has 

made piety assume novel and varied forms of life, to awaken the admira- 
tion, not only of the disciples of the faith, but also of the unbelieving 
world,” 
The destined ends of monasticism have long ago been attained ; 
few or none desire its reéstablishment. The combination of 
clergymen or laymen in a common life under temporary vows, 
differs from monasticism in its most essential characteristics, while 
yet it endeavors to learn the sole elements which gave it efficacy, 
and to avoid the error which precipitated its doom. 


KF. W. FARRAR. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST DOGMA. 


In these latter times strange controversies are going on. 
There is an unwonted disposition to pry into the foundations of 
things hitherto deemed sacred, to see if all is sound and stable 
there. The temple of religious faith is too valuable a thing to 
the human race to be allowed to get so out of plumb as to be in 
danger of collapse, and it behooves its guardians to find out 
whether it rests on rotting piles or on the eternal rock. In the 
progress of knowledge and the diffusion of education, the habit 
of asking questions and insisting upon answers has grown to be 
perplexing to hoary conservatism, and there is coming to be a 
general acknowledgment that the questions cannot be sup- 
pressed, and that the answers stereotyped in days of less know]- 
edge and less persistent curiosity will no longer suffice. 

In matters religious there has been a notable reversal of the 
general law of human progress. While we speak of every year 
that comes as new and of the present generation as young, we 
know of course that the world has grown older and the human 
race more mature. There is more experience behind it, it knows 
more, and it thinks nearer to the line of ultimate truth. It is the 
“old time” that was young and immature, groping in the mental 
twilight that enwraps all infancy. We recognize the advances 
of science and of the knowledge of material things that have 
been so accelerated in the latest days; we are constantly rum- 
maging the archives of secular history, correcting errors and 
setting old facts in a clearer light; and in all general matters 
of reasoning and philosophy we admit that thought is progress 
toward the truth. In matters of government and social regula- 
tion the human race has outgrown old devices and expedients, and 
adapted its methods to the larger freedom and greater strength 
that come with maturer growth. 

We inherit our religion, like our other institutions, from the 
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past. Its sources are scattered along the ages, from the dimmest 
hours of the dawn of history through the vicissitudes of a race 
striving evermore to reach higher ground. But we are wont to 
say of the old conceptions and the first teachings, these were 
revelations; of the ancient records, these were inspired; of the 
systems of faith devised by “fathers” and councils according to 
the lights of their day, these have divine wisdom and must 
not be touched. But the spirit of inquiry will not leave these 
things alone. The Christian church stands to-day in this land 
as the embodiment of its prevailing faith, and claims custody 
of the people’s morals; but is it in harmony with the progress 
of the time, and in such sympathy with the spirit of the age as 
to be able to maintain its claim ? It is undergoing a siege from 
the batteries of relentless questioning, which it cannot silence with 
the ancient types of ecclesiastical ordnance. 

But there are reassuring indications of sanity in the old 
stronghold. Men of high standing in its councils are coming, 
reluctantly perhaps, but with increasing candor, to an inquiry 
into the utility of crumbling creeds and decaying dogmas, 
the product of conditions and of needs long out of date. As- 
sailants of the church have contended that it rests upon creeds 
and dogmas as its sole foundation, and that when these are 
battered out it must collapse. But are not the real foundations 
deeper and more solid, and as enduring as the qualities and 
needs of humanity; and have not creeds and dogmas been the 
embankments and props accumulated for support in ages of im- 
perfect knowledge and prevailing superstition? May not the 
modern revelations of science and reason show these to be un- 
necessary, and by clearing away the débris of a dark past, leave 
the fabric of a religion and a church firmly resting on the orig- 
inal corner stone, but with foundations broadened and solidified 
so as to be unassailable, and a superstructure in harmony with 
the intellectual progress of the race in these times? 

The most significant indication to-day is not the timid and 
tentative efforts at creed-revision in ecclesiastical councils. It 
is not even the bolder admissions and concessions of an occa- 
sional writer of such standing and authority in the church as to 
have no fear of being brought to book for heresy. It is rather 
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the calm acceptance of ‘advanced views” that, a few years ago, 
would have caused a decided shock to rooted prejudice, and 
private evidences that many a preacher of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy would gladly welcome a revivified gospel that would free 
him from the trammels of formal beliefs that had their origin in 
a more superstitious and less enlightened age. Is it not a notice- 
able sign that intellectual and educated ministers have almost 
ceased to preach the doctrines of their theology? That is partly 
because they have ceased to believe them, and more, perhaps, 
because they know that intelligent and educated people in the 
pews do not believe them, and can no longer be made to believe 
them. Neither are they any longer effective for the conversion 
and regeneration of mankind. 

The advance that has been made in the last half-century in 
scientific knowledge and its applications; in the means, methods, 
and results of historical criticism; in the whole groundwork of 
philosophical inquiry and reasoning; in popular education and 
the consequent aptitude of the people to accept the conclusions 
that the learned have reached, has transformed modern civilized 
society, and utterly changed its attitude toward matters of relig- 
ious belief. By failing to recognize and accept this, the church 
has lost of much of its old-time power and influence. The 
clinging of its authorities and teachers to ancient creeds and 
dogmas, has dragged it out of adjustment to modern progress. 
The consequence is that we see ministers of the gospel who can- 
not resist the influence of modern thought, retaining their place 
by steering clear of dogmatic avowals, and cherishing views that 
they dare not announce publicly. They take the safe course of 
preaching a lofty morality and indulging in fine speculations 
upon human destiny. But the incubus of creed is upon them 
and upon their congregations. Intelligent men compromise with 
conscience by acquiescing, for the sake of the good associations 
and good influences of the church, in what they do not believe. 
More and more the believers according to the traditional stand- 
ard are becoming reduced to those men who do not think, but 
are controlled in their lives by emotion, and to women and chil- 
dren, into whom belief is instilled without the aid of reason. 
Men of strong sense and good conscience admit that they adhere 
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to the church, not because they accept its dogmas, but for the 
sake of its good influences for their families and for society. 

Such is the false position that they are constrained to take 
because of the failure of the church to keep in line with the prog- 
ress of knowledge and of thought. Does it not cultivate an insid- 
ious hypocrisy in pulpit and pew, which is fatal to a genuine zeal 
for the elevation of mankind—the great work of any vital religion, 
and in particular the work to which the Christian church professes 
to be dedicated? But this effect upon preacher and acquiescent 
hearer is of small account compared to the effect upon the church 
as an institution and upon society at large. Men of intellect and 
education, who are capable of enthusiasm and ardor in the service 
of mankind, are deterred from seeking to enter that service 
through the Christian ministry. They cannot honestly meet its 
doctrinal requirements and will not submit to its mental restric- 
tions. Hence they are excluded from a calling in which they are 
fitted to accomplish great good for the human race. The young 
generation, absorbing as it grows to maturity the knowledge and 
thought of the living time, the results of investigation and criti- 
cism that filter from the studies of scholars through the printing 
press, the public library, and the reading room, and permeate the 
subtle medium of communication in which all society moves and 
lives, is repelled from religious association by dogmas that its 
common sense will not accept. The prediction in Victor Hugo’s 
tale of the time of Louis XI., that the printing press would kill 
the church, was true of the ecclesiastical fabric of that time, 
which is already a curious fossil. Whether it is true of the 
universal Christian church, depends upon whether the vitality of 
that body is in the coverings of creed and doctrine that have 
been wrapped about it, or in truths answering to the enduring 
necessities of the human soul. 

But the worst of it is not the repulsion of the intelligent and 
the educated. They might be the better and the happier for the 
wholesome influences and associations of a religion “pure and 
undefiled,” and they might be instrumental in extending its 
gracious influence; but of all men they are best able to get on 
without the help of association. They may be able to regulate 
their lives by conventional standards of morality, may clearly see 
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that upright conduct is for them the best policy, and they may 
be among the most useful and respectable members of society 
without the church's help. Infidelity has ceased to be a term of 
dread, if not of reproach, and church membership is no longer 
accounted a guarantee of good character. But there is the great 
mass of the poor, the ignorant, the undisciplined—the sick who 
need a physician, the lost who need to be found; if the church 
loses its hold upon them, if it repels instead of attracting them, 
does it not fail in the mission for which it was founded and which 
is the main justification of its existence? The results of scien- 
tific knowledge, of historical inquiry, and of philosophical reason- 
ing are not confined to the few or to a cultivated class. They 
reach the ‘ 





‘common mind” through a thousand channels inter- 
lacing with subtle lines of communication the whole texture of 
society. Popular education has made readers, thinkers, and 
talkers in every rank, and the last results of science and reason 
percolate to the bottom. In our Christian civilization they 
are dispelling superstition and begetting an all-pervading com- 
mon sense. This is coming to be the popular touchstone for all 
matters of belief. In fact, the reign of common sense has come 
upon the Christian world and must be reckoned with. It cannot 
be dislodged, and its sway must be acknowledged. 

Weare not now dealing with controversies or theories, but with 
an established and irreversible condition. It is not a question 
whether the results of knowledge and reason shall be accepted, 
they will be accepted, and if the Christian church does not adapt 
itself to the new condition, it will lose its hold upon humanity. 
Just so far as superstition is dispelled from the minds of men, the 
forms of belief that depend upon superstition will disappear. 
The investigations of scholars reveal the human quality of the 
literature of the ancient Hebrews that was so long held to be all 
divine, and more and more it will be read with open minds. When 
it is known that the books that have been deemed the oldest were 
made up ages after the events described, from imperfect docu- 
ments, and from traditions and legends handed down through 
unlettered generations, their contents will be studied in the same 
spirit as other annals of primitive times. The record of the cre- 
ation of the world and of man will be taken for what it is, an un- 
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skillful attempt to account for existing things, analogous to other 
mythologies, and having a close relation to those of Chaldea and 
Babylonia. The account of the origin of the “chosen people” 
will be seen to be half mythical, like the accounts of the infancy 
of all ancient nations, and the annals of their development will 
be found full of the customary defects of old records that tax 
credulity. Already the miracles of Egypt, the Red Sea, and the 
wilderness are reduced in the light of learned research to com- 
monplace events. Miracles and supernatural doings are no more 
characteristic of the infantile period of Jewish history than of 
that of any other people, and in whatever writings they may 
occur, they will be judged in the same critical spirit. The ideas 
of society and of worship that sprang up and developed in the 
Jewish nation, were the product of ethnic characteristics and of 
a primitive stage of human growth, and were little more in har- 
mony with the ideas that prevail to-day, even in the Christian 
church, than were those of Persia and Assyria. Even the Jewish 
standards of moral conduct were those of a far backward time, 
and no higher than those which philosophers were almost simul- 
taneously inculcating in China, India, and Greece. But a grand 
contribution from the Jewish race was its exalted monotheism 
and its sense of obedient subjection to a righteous ruler—that 
was a sacred heritage to mankind in later times. 

But by a rational study of the Hebrew scriptures every 
vestige of the doctrine of divine inspiration will be rooted out. 
No labored exegesis will keep the life in it, and it is a doctrine 
that adds nothing to the value of the writings, which have been 
cherished with a regard more superstitious than religious. With 
it goes the acceptance of miraculous interposition in human 
affairs, though a reasonable vheory of providential supervision is 
left untouched, Of these, as much evidence may be drawn from 
Greek and Roman as from Jewish history, and the contributions 
of Greece and Rome to modern civilization, even in its religious 
aspects, are not less important than those of Judea before the 
Christian era. The Sheol of the Hebrews is as obsolete to-day 
among enlightened people as the Hades of the Greeks; and Satan 
and his angels, who were imported from the mythology of Persia, 
have been banished to the same limbo with Zeus and the lesser 
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Olympian gods. As common sense, armed with the shafts of 
science and reason, dispels the mist of superstition, the myths 
and marvels with which it was peopled by the imagination vanish 
forever. Why should the theology of an enlightened age insist 
upon a belief in them? 

But it may be that Christian dogma in its prevailing forms 
owes little to the so-called revelations of the Hebrew scriptures. 
it owes even less to the marvelous teacher of Nazareth. Criticism 
cannot obliterate his character and the essential substance of his 
teaching from the page of human history. They form a lumin- 
ous focus to which the light of the Judaic theocracy, the Grecian 
culture of humanity, and the aggressive Roman force were drawn, 
to be blended and diffused in the radiance and vigor of modern 
civilization. Criticism handles the Christian record with small 
regard for pious sensibilities. It shows that, so far as the gospel 
narratives are concerned, they were made up long after the events 
related, from defective documents and oral traditions that were 
surely distorted, because plainly inconsistent. They were written 
after the builders of an ecclesiastical system had begun to deduce 
their dogmas from the floating material, and are suffused, more or 
less, according to the date of their production, with the tone and 
spirit of those dogmas. Instead of being the source of doctrines, 
they were made, unconsciously or consciously, to support doc- 
trines that originated elsewhere. So much critical students al- 
ready know, though with the surviving data it will never be 
possible to reach an analysis that shall precipitate the actual 
residuum of solid fact. The miraculous and the preternatural 
are, however, bound to be rejected. They are not peculiar to 
the Christian record, but belong to all ancient accounts that deal 
with exalted natures and exceptional events, especially such as 
awaken the awe of the mass of men in a time of little learning and 
less philosophy. They pertain no more to the Hebrew theocracy 
than to the Assyrian paganism and the Greek polytheism, no more 
to the Christian record than to that of Buddhism and Mohamme- 
danism. In short, they are the invariable product of mental 
ferment in the darkness of superstition, and are doomed to ex- 
tinction in the light of knowledge and reason. Yet who shall 
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actual effects of the wonderful psychological endowments of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and the magnetic ascendancy that he ac- 
quired over those who came under his personal influence. 

But the doctrine that what has been called the “divine 
record ”’ is inspired, is not of the substance of a genuine religious 
faith. Belief in the miraculous is by no means necessary to 
a devout state of mind. The dogmas that have stood so long 
in the creeds of Christianity were the deductions of fallible men 
whose intellects were subdued to a devoutness of spirit natural and 
useful in its time and place. Is it not plain that religious de- 
velopment and adjustment have ever been the product of human 
need, and of human effort to supply that need? Like government 
and social regulation, religion has been a matter of intellectual 
and moral evolution, in which the spiritual instinct has worked 
its way toward the light. Forms of belief have been necessary 
in past ages, but subject to modification with the progress of 
knowledge and the expanding of the light of reason. Dogmas 
tend to fossilize, and creeds imbed them in the structure of human 
history, but life keeps on covering them over with new growths 
as they crumble. 

Has not the time come when that branch of the Christian 
church that derived its life from the right to think and to pro- 
test, should cast off the shackles of creed? The Church of Rome 
is built upon superstition and still finds support in it. It recog- 
nizes knowledge and reason as its enemies, and with the instinct 
of self-preservation insists upon keeping education and the intel- 
lectual guidance of its votaries within the grasp of its hierarchy. 
Is there any longer room in the civilized world for two organiza- 
tions resisting the rule of reason and refusing to recognrze the 
accession of common sense to the throne from which superstition 
has been dislodged? When men reason and think, they inevit- 
ably differ. Why not leave them the privilege of honest differ- 
ence, without assuming that the line that divides intellectual 
opinions is the boundary between moral right and wrong ora 
barrier separating religious truth from error? Doctrines and 
creeds are the results of differences compromised by agreement. 
Their variety and the changes they have undergone are evidence 
of error, not of truth. Truth is one, and as men approach it they 
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draw together, not apart. The division of the Protestant church 
into many sects is conclusive evidence that the inharmonious 
dogmas that have been wrought into the fabric of theological be- 
lief are not of the original and enduring substance of the teaching 
of Jesus. They are but variations of human error, determined 
by the state of knowledge and of thought in which they were 
conceived, by men seeking sincerely and devoutly for the truth. 

The messianic hopes of Israel and the dreams of apocalyptic 
writers were woven by the founders of Christian dogma with the 
obscure facts of the birth of Jesus, the luminous teachings of 
his lips, the marvelous power of his life and character as an 
example to mankind, the legends of his wonder-working, the 
appalling stroke of his atrocious death at the hands of estab- 
lished bigotry, and the belief attributed by tradition to his de- 
voted followers that he had risen from the tomb and ascended 
into heaven to prepare for the coming of his kingdom in glory 
upon the earth. Out of these elements was produced the 
mysticism of early Christianity, at a time when no religious sys- 
tem could hope to gain a hold upon mankind without mysticism. 
With the intellectual and moral progress of later times, this 
mysticism has been modified by councils and by teachers, and 
gone through Protean evolutions to the production of forms of 
faith and sects innumerable; and in the great body of the church 
many doctrines that could by no possibility in the light of this 
day be deduced from the record or the facts, have been held 
sacred with the tenacity of a superstitious conservatism. But 
through all this fabric of man-made theologies, strikes the light of 
scientific and critical research, of knowledge and reason, in these 
waning days of the nineteenth century; and behind the flaming 
torch of enlightened thought follows the plain daylight of com- 
mon sense, dispersing the owls and bats of ancient superstition, 
the specters and hobgoblins of a distorted faith. But the ex- 
panding light in no way obscures the central figure of that great 
teacher, who rose upon the world from the Galilean hamlet, and 
in golden words set the point of departure for a new religion of 
humanity. On the contrary, it dispels mists from around it, re- 
vivifies it from petrifaction, and makes it capable of a new power 
for the regeneration of the race. 
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“Believe in me and ye shall be saved,” calls for no faith in 
doctrines of inspiration, of future rewards and punishment, of 
miraculous birth and death, of vicarious atonement, or in any of 
the other mystic dogmas that have been erected into an incongru- 
ous congeries of ecclesiastical systems. It requires no abnegation 
of the intellect or the conscience of reasoning men. Faith in 
that large doctrine of the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, purity of life, sacrifice of self, and devotion to the common 
good, can never be outgrown by the human race; nor is the race 
likely to have a higher exemplar of that doctrine to look up to 
than the marvelous man of Nazareth, who announced it with 
such confident and persuasive words, and who died a victim to 
the world’s unreadiness to accept it. The world is yet far from 
reaching his ground. 

What, then, is it todo? The changing and revision of creeds 
is a perplexing task. But there is no occasion for undertaking 
it. The world does not want new creeds devised by fallible men 
to stem the tide of progress. It wants the “ever open door,” 
the ample page of knowledge freely spread, the full light of 
reason, and the liberty to believe what it finds to be true. There 
is no occasion to dig out the strata of the earth’s crust and to. get 
rid of the fossils of ages past, in order to utilize the fruitful sur- 
face where life goes on. Let the church of universal humanity, 
built up through the ages with the materials that each age afforded, 
open wide its doors to all who seek the true and the good, who 
wish to promote right conduct in themselves and others, and who 
desire to co-operate for the elevation and improvement of man- 
kind; and let no test for membership be required except the 
ordinary evidences of good faith. Leave to men absolute liberty 
to study, to think, and to believe that only of which they are 
honestly convinced, and invite them into church fellowship with- 
out mental shackles, and Christianity will start into new and vig- 
orous life. That free thinking should be regarded as inconsis- 
tent with true religion, is a strange anomaly for an enlightened 
age. Free thought is an essential factor in true religion, and 
should be encouraged out of consideration for the good of man- 
kind. The fullest attainable knowledge of what is and what 
has been, the freest exercise of the faculties with which man has 
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been endowed, and the clearest results of our best reasoning, 
cannot but lead toward the everlasting truth, and can by no pos- 
sibility be inconsistent with the will of the Supreme Power of 
the universe. 

What common sense dictates to the Christian church to-day, 
is not to revise its creeds and amend its dogmas, but to cast off 
altogether from them as a test of the fitness of men to teach relig- 
ion, or of the right of men to associate in its work and share in its 
benefits. Let membership depend upon character and purpose, 
not belief, and let the creeds drift into the “dark backward and 
abysm of time,” with the Delphic oracles and the mummeries of 
the middle ages. Let men learn what they can and believe what 
they must, with the record of the past and the knowledge of the 
present to aid them. What then would the church gain and 
what would it become? It would gain the best intellect and 
the highest zeal which the living generation can afford, and it 
would open its bosom to the currents of light and of progress 
that the expanding revelation of science and reason is emitting. 
From these it would draw life and strength for its great work 
of elevating and purifying human character and conduct. For 
that is its proper work in the world. It should return to the 
idea of salvation as originally proclaimed—salvation from sin 
in this world, and not from punishment in another. For it is 
a fundamental rule of common sense that whatever may be the 
truth about immortality and a life to follow death, the condi- 
tion of the human soul hereafter must inevitably depend upon 
the condition it attains here. If it can be made sound and 
healthy for this life—here on this bank and shoal of time, it 
cannot but be safe for the life to come; for if the soul is released 
from corporal bonds to live on in eternity, it can undergo no 
transformation by the process, else were the experiences of this 
life without purpose. Right conduct and pure character must 
needs be the condition of happiness in all possible worlds, and 
should therefore be the sole object of religious teaching. It isa 
grievous waste of force to “jump” this life, and to draw motives 
from the hope of reward and the fear of punishment “ beyond 
the veil.” If the gospel of salvation be directed to the saving of 
the human race from vice and crime, from wrong-doing in its 
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many forms, and from the miseries of poverty, ignorance, and 
misfortune consequent upon the weakness of human nature, 
through the application of that all-embracing doctrine of the 
sacrifice of self, and of doing good to others, it will manifestly 
hasten the coming of the kingdom of God on earth, and promote 
the safety of surviving souls, regardless of beliefs about the “ un- 
discovered country.” 

The need of this day is to proclaim liberty from the temple 
doors of our religion—-liberty for all earnest and sincere men to 
study, to learn, to think, to reason, to adopt conclusions, and to 
teach that which according to their best lights they find to be 
true, ever holding fast the rule of right conduct and pure life, 
the golden rule of self-subjection and help to others. With that 
trumpet blast, let the crumbling barriers of creed and dogma go 
down, let the light of reason and common sense freely pervade 
the domain of religion, and the breath of a new life will animate 
the Christian church, giving it fresh power to conquer the forces 
of evil and to promote the elevation of man. Its divided ranks 
may then unite, or at all events co-operate as a single host, and 
it may bring into its service the best intellect and the most 
ardent zeal of the living time; but, best of all, it can then reach 
the sympathies, and awaken the better instincts and impulses, of 
that mass of men that most needs a regenerating and saving in- 
fluence. It can be converted into an effective instrument for 
uplifting, purifying, and strengthening human society, and can 
draw to its use the superb energies of modern life. 

Amos K. FIsKE. 





THE RIGHT TO VOTE. 


Wuat is it? Whence is it derived? To whom does it at- 
tach? How may it be regulated? What are the limits of State 
and national power in regard to it? In what manner may it 
be asserted? To what extent may it be restricted? By what 
authority may it be conditioned or extended? 

These are serious questions; none more serious have ever oc- 
cupied the attention of the American people. None approach- 
ing them in difficulty have ever been peaceably determined. 
State sovereignty—the doctrines of the paramount preroga- 
tive of the State, and the paramount allegiance of the citizen 
to the State—is said to have been “settled by war.” These 
doctrines are not even yet obnoxious to any constitutional inhi- 
bition. Their correlates, secession and nullification, are not 
punishable offenses, nor even constitutionally-negatived theories. 
The doctrine of State sovereignty rests to-day upon precisely 
the same legal basis that it did one hundred years ago. It is 
not a violation of any law for men to advocate secession, or to 
organize the people of any State or States for withdrawal from 
the Union, unless they actually take up arms to resist its author- 
ity. ‘To some this will seem, perhaps, a surprising fact; but it 
serves to show how little we learned, as well as how little was 
settled, by war. 

The theory that any State has a right to elect whether it will 
remain in the Union or go out of it, is no more inconsistent with 
loyalty to the Constitution to-day than it was in Webster’s time. 
The Supreme Court has, indeed, declared that an ordinance of 
secession does not serve to take a State out of the Union, or 
to affect the relations, rights, and duties of its citizens to the 
United States, even when a state of war supervenes and is main- 
tained for years. The reason assigned, like the declaration itself, 
seems to result from a curious blending of moral and physical 
conditions, rather than to constitute any extension of the previous 
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argument. Secession is pronounced impossible, rather than dis- 
tinctly unlawful, because this is “an indestructible union com- 
posed of indestructible States.” As a theory, the doctrine of 
federal supremacy stands upon the same logical ground as be- 
fore, unless the double predication of indestructibility may 
have tended to inspire doubt in regard to it. The only thing 
affecting this dogma that the war really did settle, was that un- 
der certain circumstances the people of the United States will 
drive back into definite relations with the Union the people or 
the States that try to ride out on a secession horse, without regard 
for any theory that may exist in reference to the scope and pur- 
pose of the Constitution, and without stopping to decide what 
may have been the notions of “the fathers” about the relative 
rights of State and nation. 

Constitutionally considered, the war of rebellion resulted in , 
the unquestionable determination of the following previously- 
undefined or controverted dogmas: 1. That slavery, or involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, can no longer 
legally exist in the United States.** 2. That all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the States in 
which they reside. 38. That no State shall make or enforce any 
law that shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States. 4. That no State shall deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.+ 

These are unquestionable constitutional advances. ‘TT'o this 
extent the nation has indubitably asserted its control over the 
constituent States, and its purpose to establish and defend indi- 
vidual rights not previously within its declared jurisdiction. 
Some of these powers are curiously defective in their definition, 
as the failure to prohibit States from extending indefinitely the 
area of State citizenship. The “ privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States” are also left to judicial construc- 
tion; and just what constitutes a denial of “the equal protection 
of the laws” of any State is likewise a matter yet to be deter- 
mined, and opens perhaps one of the knottiest problems arising 


* Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, 
+ Fourteenth Amendment, Sec, 1. 
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out of our dual system of government. It is more than probable 
that congressional definition and assertion will have to precede 
any settled construction of these two phrases. At all events, it is 
admitted that none of these provisions contains any extension, 
restriction, or modification of the right to vote, as it previously 
existed. 

We may safely premise with regard to this particular right, 
therefore, that it remains precisely as it was previous to the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, July, 1868, save as it 
may be affected (1) by the provisions of the second section there- 
of ; (2) by the terms of the Fifteenth Amendment, adopted March, 
1870; and (8) by the action of the several States in regard to the 
said right to vote. Previous to the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the only portions of the Constitution of the United 
States bearing upon the right to vote were the following pro- 
visions of Article I. 

‘*The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature.” * 

‘‘The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators and 
representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing senators.” + 


‘**Each house shall be the judge of the election, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own members.” t 


It will be seen that these provisions not only left the right 
to vote in all State elections to be determined and defined by 
State legislation, and administered by State officials; but also ex- 
pressly authorized the several States to define by law the quali- 
fications of voters for members of Congress, and the way and 
manner in which those having a right to vote might exercise 
the same in choosing members of the House of Representatives, 
and to provide the official machinery for determining the result 
and making return thereof. Of this grant of power there were 
two important restrictions: 1. The Constitution reserved to the 
Congress the right to take away from the State the power to de- 
termine the “times, places, and manner” of holding elections for 

* Art. I, Sec. 2. + Art. L., Sec. 4. t Art. L., Sec. 5. 
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members of the Ilouse of Representatives. 2 It also reserved 
to the House alone the power of reviewing and ultimately de- 
ciding in regard to the election of its own members and the re- 
turns made of the same. Neither of these reservations, however, 
amounts to an assertion of the power of Congress to define the 
right to vote, that is, to declare the qualifications even of the 
electors of members of the House of Representatives in the 
various States. 

Congress may determine when, where, and how the electors 
in the several States may exercise their power in the election of 
congressmen, and may also provide the machinery for such elec- 
tions, for determining the result, and for making return thereof, 
without the intervention, co-operation, aid, or sanction of any 
State authority. But so far as these provisions are concerned, the 
law-making power of each State has the sole, unquestionable 
power of defining the qualifications of the electors, or, in other 
words, of determining who shall have the right to vote and who 
shall not, even at such elections. 

The fact that electors of president and vice-president are 
now chosen by ballot, has led to the general belief that they 
can be chosen in no other way. To prevent misconception, 
merely, it may be well to call attention to the fact that the Con- 
stitution authorizes the States “to appoint” these electors; and 
there seems to be no good reason why they may not still be 
legally appointed by the Legislature of each State, as they were 
by one, at least, as late as 1860. The right to vote for such 
electors is nowhere conferred on any individual by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States or by any law passed in pursuance 
thereof, nor are the qualifications of electors of these official 
electors anywhere defined by federal enactment. 

Up to July, 1868, therefore, we see that the several States had 
an unquestioned right to prescribe the qualifications of voters— 
which is the power to determine who shall be allowed to exer- 
cise the right to vote—in the following cases: 1. At all elec- 
tions for State, county, and municipal officials held in the State. 
2. At all elections for members of the House of Representatives. 
This power was undisputed in theory and unrestricted in 
practice, until after the institution of the so-called Confederate 
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government, and the forcible assertion of the right of a State to 
secede. Has it been changed since, and if so, to what extent? 

Until the outbreak of the war, each State defined the right 
to vote; determined who should be entitled to exercise that 
right; in what manner, and subject to what restrictions, it should 
be exercised in all elections, national as well as State. The 
result was that the classes entitled to exercise the right to vote 
in the several States, were as distinct and various as the soil 
and climate of these different subdivisions of our territory. In 
no two of the States were the conditions precisely the same, 
nor are they now. In thirteen of them, persons not citizens of 
the United States may even yet legally vote for congressmen 
and for electors of president and vice-president, as well as for 
State officers. The possession of specific property, the ability to 
read and write, and in one case good character, are among the 
various qualifications of those on whom alone the right to vote 
is conferred in different States. 

In the first attempts at reconstruction, made in 1863, the 
qualifications of voters under the provisional governments or- 
ganized by military authority, were prescribed by executive 
order, or by order of the military commander acting for the 
president. Under the reconstruction acts of 1866-67, the class 
to whom the right to vote was allowed in elections held under 
authority of those acts, was both affirmatively and negatively de- 
fined. These provisions, however, applied on/y to the elections 
for choosing delegates to constitutional conventions in the vari- 
ous States, to the elections held to pass upon the adoption or 
rejection of the constitutions submitted thereby, and to the first 
election of officers thereunder, occurring simultaneously with 
the election for ratification of the constitutions. The power to 
decide who should afterward be allowed to exercise the right to 
vote, was left to be determined in the various States by constitu- 
tional action. With these two exceptions, the power of the State 
over the qualification of all voters had remained unimpaired 
since the foundation of the government, until the Fourteenth 
Amendment went into effect. 

Until the adoption of the new constitutions of 1868, the col- 
ored population, in all the recently rebellious States, as well as 
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in many others, were expressly excluded by State constitutional 
provision from the class on whom the right to vote might be 
conferred. By the reconstructionary State constitutions, the 
colored race in those States was included in this class upon the 
same terms as the whites. When the Fourteenth Amendment 
went into effect, in July, 1868, therefore, in all except four or 
five States of the Union the “ distinction of race, color, or previ- 
ous condition of servitude” had already been, so far as legal as- 
sertion of the right to vote is concerned, removed, and the 
males of this race, twenty-one years of age and having equal 
qualifications with whites of the same age, were accorded the 
right to vote by State constitutions and State laws. In all the 
other States, with perhaps one exception, the same condition 
of affairs has since obtained by constitutional amendment. 

What, then, is the legal force and effect of the term, “ right to 
vote,” as it first appears in our constitutional terminology in the 
second section of the Fourteenth Amendment, in effect since 
July, 1868, and in the first section of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
in effect since March, 1870? The following are the parts of 
these sections in which this phrase occurs: 

‘** But when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for 
president and vice-president of the United States, representatives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged except for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citi- 
zens twenty-one years of age in such State.” * 

‘*The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” + 

It will be observed that in the Fourteenth Amendment it 
is provided that if the right to vote is denied or abridged 
to any male inhabitant of any State who is (1) a citizen of the 
United States, and (2) twenty-one years of age, for any cause ex- 
cept those mentioned, “ the basis of representation therein shall be 

* Art. XIV., Sec. 2. Italics are used here to call attention to the titular 


term and its correlation with ‘‘ denied ” and ‘‘ abridged.” 
+ Art. XV., Sec. 1. 
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reduced.” Whatever may be the effect of this provision, it is 
evident (1) that it does not confer the right to vote on any 
one; (2) that it distinctly recognizes the power of any State 
to deny or abridge the right to vote; and (3) that it does not 
condition the denial or abridgment of that right, as to those 
not male citizens of the United States, or for certain specific 
causes. 

This analysis shows us that whatever this right to vote 
may be, it may be denied or abridged by any State, to any 
individual, or for any cause. Now the term “deny,” in legal 
phrase, when applied to a right, means wholly to refuse to recog- 
nize that right, or to permit its exercise; and the term “ abridge,” 
in like manner, means to restrict or disadvantageously to con- 
dition the exercise of a right. In the event either of the denial 
or the abridgment of this particular right, unless such denial or 
abridgment be for the causes specified, the second section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment makes it the express duty of Congress 
to reduce the “basis of representation” in the State offending. 
And that is all it does. This brings us to the consideration of 
the question, What is the right to vote? Is it a right attaching 
to citizens of the United States, as such, merely because of 
that citizenship? Does it mean a right which a citizen of the 
United States has to be made a voter, or to be allowed to become 
a voter in any State on arriving ata certain age? Is there any 
such right inhering in one not an actual voter? The Constitu- 
tion of a State declares, perhaps, that all male inhabitants twenty- 
one years old shall have the right to vote. Suppose it should 
substitute “forty” for “twenty-one,” whose right to vote would 
be denied thereby? Evidently, every male inhabitant who was 
twenty-one years old, but less than forty, when the change went 
into effect, would lose an actually-vested right—a right with 
which the law had already clothed him. But would any male 
inhabitant under twenty-one years of age have lost any right to 
vote? Had he any right to vote? If he can be said to have any 
right touching the elective franchise at all, is it not merely the 
contingent right, that if he shall live to be twenty-one and com- 
ply with certain conditions, he shall be allowed to become a 
voter? But is this the right defined by the Fourteenth Amend- 
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ment? It says “the right to vote . . . of male inhabitants .. . 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United States.” 
Is it adenial of the right of a male inhabitant twenty-one years 
of age, to say that one who is to-day only ten shall not become a 
voter at all; or is it an abridgment of the right of any “male 
inhabitant being twenty-one years of age,” to say that a child yet 
unborn shall not vote until he is forty years old, or owns a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of property, or can read Greek? 

We may, perhaps, gain some light upon this subject by recall- 
ing the fact, that before the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment it was the custom of the various States to contract, as 
well as to expand, the limits of the class having the right to 
vote therein, at will, both by direct denial of the right already 
admitted, declared, and exercised, and by indirect abridgment 
of such right. As instances of the former, it may be noted that 
in many of the southern States the free blacks, after having 
obtained and long exercised the right to vote, were expressly 
deprived of this right by State constitutional amendment. In 
other States, property or educational qualifications were added, 
by which those having theretofore a vested and undeniable right 
to vote were absolutely debarred thereafter from its exercise. 
In still other instances, this right was abridged by the imposition 
of new and onerous conditions, such as the payment of specific 
taxes, required as a condition precedent of the exercise of a right 
previously unconditioned. This exercise of power was wholly 
beyond the jurisdiction of any federal tribunal. The right to 
vote having been conferred on the individual by the law-making 
power of the State, its exercise, deprivation, and control were 
subject solely to the adjudication of the State courts, unless the 
right to inquire into this denial or abridgment of a lawfully- 
vested right were expressly conferred upon the federal govern- 
ment, as it is by this section. 

The power to revoke this grant of right or onerously to con- 
dition it, was at all times a very dangerous thing to be left wholly 
in State control. If a majority in a State had the power to 
deprive a small minority of an already-vested right to vote, 
for any specific cause, it is difficult to see why they had not the 
power to debar the entire minority for any cause they might 
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see fit to allege. In other words, if they had a right to disfran- 
chise actual voters for being poor, and other actual voters for 
being unlearned, there was no good reason why they should not 
disfranchise other actual voters for being colored, and still others 
for not owning real estate. 

To illustrate: but for this provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, the State of North Carolina might now disfran- 
chise the colored voters who were enfranchised by the Constitu- 
tion of 1868, and who constitute 38 per cent. of her voting 
strength. She might then disfranchise all her white voters 
who cannot read and write, amounting to more than 25 per 
cent. of the white vote. A majority of those remaining would 
then be landowners, and they in turn might disfranchise all who 
were not landowners. After this an income limit might be fixed, 
and the controlling oligarchy still further reduced in number. 

The qualifications for the exercise of the right to vote have 
been enhanced in many States by requiring voters to pay taxes 
within a certain time, as a condition precedent of the right they 
had before exercised without such condition. This was by action 
of a majority. The result was to disfranchise every voter who 
did not fulfill the new condition. These restricting conditions ap- 
plied to an actually-vested right to vote, and were in flagrant 
violation of the principles of the common law, but were cognizable 
only by State tribunals. We say, an actually-vested right to vote, 
because, whatever may be the significance of this term in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, it cannot be doubted 
that a man who has once been legally authorized by the Consti- 
tution or laws of a State to vote, has a right to vote, if he shall 
see fit to exercise it; and this is a legally-vested right, which at- 
taches to him personally, and which the principles of the common 
law ought to protect. 

The power to deprive an individual voter of the right to vote, 
either by direct or indirect means, was, therefore, a dangerous 
one to be left in the hands of constituent States, since they might 
by its exercise seriously impair the relative power of individual 
voters in other States, in the control of the national government; 
or establish, as has been seen, an oligarchy within their own 
borders. This power became peculiarly and evidently serious on 
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account of the revolutionary tendencies manifested after 1868, 
and the repeated and continuous threats of disfranchisement 
of the Negro voter made throughout the southern States after 
his first authorization to exercise the right to vote, under the 
reconstruction acts. The whole purpose of the Fourteenth 
Amendment seems, therefore, to have been to restrict and limit 
the pre-existing powers of the several States in regard to the 
“rights of citizens of the United States,” or to guard against the 
possible harmful effects of their action in relation to such actu- 
ally-vested rights. The first section defines national citizenship ; 
provides that no State shall by law abridge its “ privileges 
or immunities,” and that no State shall deny to any person 
the equal protection of the laws. As the right to vote is 
not, however, either a privilege or an immunity attaching to 
national citizenship, the second section provides that if this 
especial right, when the same shall attach to male citizens 
of the United States, twenty-one years old, shall be denied or 
abridged, “the basis of representation shall be reduced ”’ in the 
offending State, in order to prevent an undue proportion of power 
in the national government being exercised by a limited number 
of its inhabitants. Sections 3 and 4 merely restrict the previous 
rights of States in regard to the qualification of their officials and 
representatives, and in regard to assuming or annulling certain 
financial obligations. 

Until the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment, therefore, 
any State had a right to enlarge or restrict, at will, the class hav- 
ing the right to vote, the only limitation being that, if this were 
done for other than specific reasons, Congress should reduce the 
basis of representation of such State. As to the meaning of the 
phrase, “right to vote,” in the Fourteenth Amendment, it may 
be well to note that the permitted denials of that right for which 
no reduction of “the basis of representation ” shall follow, apply 
only to individuals who have once been legally authorized actu- 
ally to exercise the power of a voter, to wit, for engaging in re- 
bellion and for conviction of a crime. Neither provision touches 
the minor, who has never been authorized to vote. 

The Fifteenth Amendment goes a step further. It declares 
that “the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
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be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State, on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” This 
Amendinent was proposed in 1869 and adopted in 1870, a period 
during which that unprecedented epidemic of crime known as 
the reign of the Ku-Klux Klan was at its hight, and the threat 
that the Negro should be deprived of the exercise of that right 
to vote conferred by the new State constitutions upon all who 
were twenty-one years of age, was a matter of daily iteration. 

It will be seen that the right to vote is treated in both 
Amendments as a right which may attach to “citizens of the 
United States.” Yet it is universally admitted that the right 
to vote is neither a natural right of the individual, nor a right 
inherently attaching to United States citizenship. Not one fifth 
of the citizens of the United States in any State ever possess that 
right, while in many States persons not citizens of the United 
States do possess it. So, too, it is evident that no part of the 
Constitution of the United States defines that right, or declares 
what citizens of the United States shall be entitled to exercise 
it in any State. A right that is neither a natural right, nor one 
inherent in the individual because of the relation of citizenship, 
must depend upon some grant of power to him as an indi- 
vidual, by some competent authority. Whence is this right de- 
rived? Evidently, from the action of the several States. Is the 
Fifteenth Amendment intended as a limitation of the power of 
the State to grant the right to vote, or a restriction of its power 
to revoke such grant when once made? If we accept the former 
view, it becomes a restriction upon the power to grant the right 
to persons not in being, as well as a restriction upon the power 
to take away a right already vested. There is no doubt that it 
is a restriction of the frequently-abused power of divestment; is 
it also a restriction of the power of investment? 

Suppose a State should provide that, on and after a certain 
date, only white males should become voters on arriving at the 
age of twenty-one years. Whatthen? Can it be said that a citi- 
zen of the United States who has never possessed the right to 
vote, has any right to vote which can be denied or abridged ? 
Must not the right of a citizen attach before it can be either de- 
nied or abridged? If so, whence is such right of the minor citi- 
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zen of the United States who has never been entitled to cast a 
ballot, derived? How was it granted? What are its limits? 
Does this right apply to all citizens of the United States, or only 
to some of them? And if to some only, to what classes? Can 
the term, “ the right to vote,” be made to include the expectancy 
of a minor —be construed as the equivalent of a chance to be- 
come a voter? 

It would have been competent for the Constitution to provide 
that neither the United States nor any State should make any 
distinction in conferring the right to vote on account of race, 
color, etc. But it did not do so. It treated the right to vote 
as a thing already fixed, created, vested—attaching in presenti to 
“citizens of the United States.” But, it will be said, the purpose 
of the congressmen who supported this Amendment, of the legis- 
lators who ratified it, and of the people who willed it, was to 
provide that a colored man should, in every State and for all 
time, be entitled to become a voter upon the same terms and 
conditions as the white man. This is probably true, at least in 
part. But how shall a court ascertain the intent? From the 
words used in the legislation, or from extraneous declarations? 
Shall it declare that the Congress was affected with heterophemy, 
saying one thing and meaning another, but that the individual 
members were not so affected? Shall the court infer a construc- 
tion plainly at odds with the legal intendment of the language, 
merely because there was a popular opinion that something more 
was being effected? 

If the phrase, “the right of a citizen to vote,” were vague or 
indefinite in its meaning, or if it were necessary, in order to give 
the Amendment any effect, to inquire what may have been the 
personal desire of its advocates, this would be the true method 
of ascertaining the intent—of construing the term. But, unfor- 
tunately, the phrase itself is not indefinite. It is so explicit that, 
when one considers the attendant circumstances, it seems almost 
impossible that any other construction should have been deemed 
possible. If the term, “right to vote,” was ever held by any 
court, up to the time of the adoption of this Amendment, to mean 
anything more or less than the vested right of a duly-qualified 
voter, such fact has never been pointed out. It would seem well- 
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nigh impossible, even for the unprofessional mind, to declare that 
a citizen’s right to vote means any right that a baby in the 
cradle can have. The baby is a citizen, indeed, but whether he 
will ever have a right to vote or not, depends on ten thousand 
possible haps and mishaps. Does the Constitution mean this 
vague, contingent happening, by the sharp, incisive, positive 
phrase, “the right of citizens of the United States to vote”? 
An appeal to individual purpose and contemporary construction 
might also be made, if it did not appear that a good, desirable, 
and useful purpose, quite in keeping with the ordinary legal use 
of the term, was to be effected by the Amendment, even as thus 
interpreted. But take the established legal and grammatical 
sense of the term, “the right of a citizen-to vote’’—not imply- 
ing, that is, that a citizen has a right which he does not pos- 
sess and may never be entitled to exercise—and the Amendment 
yet remains a remedial measure of vast importance, an evident 
restriction of State power, and a valuable assertion of individual 
right. It prevents any State from disfranchising, for the causcs 
mentioned, an individual who has once been enfranchised. As 
to other causes, it leaves the matter of disfranchisement of the 
voter in the hands of the State, except that, as had already been 
provided in the Fourteenth Amendment, if voters are disfran- 
chised for any cause whatever, save the two therein mentioned, 


a 


the Congress “ shall reduce the basis of representation therein.”’ 
Again, it should be remembered that the rule of construc- 
tion adopted by our Supreme Court, which constitutes that tri- 
bunal a unique feature of our system of government, is that it 
will never strain the clear import of words to give federal juris- 
diction; in other words, that the Constitution must be strictly 
construed as a grant of federal power; but when jurisdiction is 
once established over a subject-matter, it will be liberally con- 
strued as to the means by which the power shall be exercised. If 
the construction herein suggested be sustained, therefore, it fol- 
lows that while any State has the right, so far as federal interfer- 
ence is concerned, to provide that only white inhabitants shall be- 
come voters at a certain age, Congress has very extensive power 
to provide remedies for the denial or abridgment of the right 
of those already entitled to exercise the right to vote, and the 
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same are within “ the clearly-defined powers” to which the Presi- 
dent in his recent message alludes. There is as little doubt 
that the present Congress has the power almost entirely to pre- 
vent the denial or abridgment of any citizen’s right to vote in 
any State, as there is probability that it will exercise this power 
effectually. 

The fact cannot be ignored that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has, at least incidentally, considered this question.* 
The construction of the Amendment, as to its scope at least, was 
not in that case a controverted point, and the discussion of it by 
the justices who prepared the opinions was, therefore, very 
largely obiter. The language of the usually clear and perspi- 
cacious Chief Justice Waite is singularly conflicting in the 
two definitions he incidentally attempts of the term, “ right to 
vote.”” So far as the decision itself is concerned, it would not 
have been affected by the construction herein suggested. The 
writer admits, also, that the view now presented is one that has 
not been taken by juridical writers, and, so far as he is aware, is 
accepted only by some professional friends to whom he has sub- 
mitted it. 

It is quite unnecessary for the writer to state that the con- 
struction here indicated is by no means what he believes the 
Constitution should have provided. His views as to what ought 
to be, are too well known to require even the briefest mention. 
That this construction gives the true legal import of the Amend- 
ment, is not with him a new idea, or the result of brief study 
of the language or conditions. Twenty-one years ago, while the 
measure was pending before the Senate, he suggested the same 
construction in a letter toa member of that body. To his pro- 
fessional friends he has presented this view from time to time, 
more or less fully. A misapprehension by a recent commenta- 
tor of the reasoning on which it is based, has made this fuller 
elaboration necessary. Unless some argument more conclusive 
than has yet been advanced, shall convince him that he has mis- 
conceived the legal force of the phrase, “the right to vote,” he 
must abide in regretful confidence that when the precise point 
shall be presented to the court of last resort, it will be found im- 

* Especially in United States vs, Reese, 214, 92 U.S.R. 
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possible to sustain the previous dicta of the learned justices as 
to the scope of this Amendment. 

This belief has constituted one of the grounds of the writer's 
oft-expressed conviction of the failure of the nation to do plain 
and substantial justice to the colored race, which some even of 
the most liberally inclined have been accustomed to regard as 
extravagant. Sentiment, however, is not a guaranty of justice; 
and hasty and ill-considered legislation is not improved by mere 
individual intendment. Like the “enforcement act,” designed 
to carry this Amendment into effect, it seems as if this provision 
had been shorn of half of its efficacy by a failure to study the 
legal effect of its terms. 

The author submits these views in the hope that they may at 
least serve to stimulate the conscience of a people professing 
justice, to a fuller comprehension of the obligations resting upon 
them as the debtors of the most wronged race of which history 
gives us any knowledge; whose friends have been only less 
harmful through indifference and neglect, than their enemies by 
set purpose to subordinate and control. He is also inspired by 
the hope that future legislation intended for the benefit of this 
race may be subjected to the test of common sense as to its 
effects, and to the closest scrutiny of the terms employed as to 
legal intendment. 

ALBION W. TourGEE. 
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WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


TuIs article relates generally to mortgages on real estate 
lying west of the Mississippi River, but particularly to such 
mortgages in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 

It is impossible to say how much has been invested in the 
West on real-estate securities, but the amount is enormous. 
Five mortgage companies at Topeka, Kansas, report that the loans 
made by them and still outstanding, amount to $22,000,000. Of 
this sum, 90 per cent. has been invested in Kansas. Five compa- 
nies at Kansas City report $68,000,000 outstanding. This amount 
has been placed in a dozen western States. 

What has been done with this vast borrowed capital? Labor 
has been employed. Thousands of villages, towns, and cities 
have been built. Thousands of miles of railroad have been con- 
structed. Millions of acres of land have been subjected to pri- 
vate dominion, have become a part of the estimated wealth of 
the country, and have been set to producing what the world 
wants. Farm buildings of all sorts have been constructed, and 
farm machinery purchased. The cattle industry has been enor- 
mously developed. Mines have been opened. Churches and 
school houses have been erected. States have been founded. 
The growth which occupied a hundred years in the older States, 
has been here crowded into ten. The mortgage did this. The 
people were an industrious, hard-working, ambitious people. 
The money that has been loaned them has not been squan- 
dered. If the loans made to the West have been large, the in- 
crease in the wealth of the West has been astounding. The 
money advanced to the West is all there—represented by prop- 
erty, real and personal, which is rapidly giving back its increase. 
It is all there, engaged in producing wealth. Here, for example, 
is a table giving the assessed value of real and personal property 
in Kansas for various years: 
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Year. Lands. Personal. Railroads. Total. 
Mes casaeen dat ME i | $24,734,459 
eae ads $65,044,412 | $26,601,456 | ...... 91,645,868 
Ph vesesn kas 89,843,775 19,422,637 $12,277,932 121,544,344 
SE oleae ik 108, 101,12 31,921,836 20,547,802 160,570, 761 
Pb bbsekeeen 161,291,641 56,502,133 30,367,817 248,161,591 
iach wae nKw 243,586, 772 56,641,263 52,829,664 353,057,699 


To ascertain real values in Kansas, assessed values must be 
multiplied by four. Thus, in 1870, the total wealth of Kansas 
subject to taxation was $366,583,472; in 1880, $642,283,044; in 
1888, $1,412,230,796. This enormous increase in wealth is due 
in large part to mortgages, free public lands, and immigration. 

The following table shows what this growth has been during 
the last decade. It exhibits separately the increase in city prop- 
erty and farm property, and in the number of acres of farm land 
subject to taxation in various years. It will be noticed that 
since 1880 the assessed value of farm lands has doubled, as has 
also the number of acres subject to taxation. 


| 





Year. No. Acres Land. | Value Land. | Value Town Lots. |Value R.R.Property. 
| | 
1880,. . 22,386,435 $87,510,028 | $20,922,021 $20,547,802 
1881,.. 23,764,052 | 91,207,146 | 22,493,321 22,675,710 
1882, . .} 24,926,553 96,741,025 | 26,203,733 | 25.091, 980 
1883, . . | 25,889,907 | 99.899,599 | 27,739,203 27,290,215 
1884,..! 27,710,981 | 117,325,342 84,836,990 28, 460,905 
1885, .. 29,787,647 | 122,871,339 38,420,301 30,367,817 
1886, .. 33,481,024 142,668,463 46,967,260 82,453,776 
1887, . 36,913,344 152,200,666 | 56,646,873 41,222,605 
1888, .. 40,743,796 | 168,558,547 73,862,136 52,829,664 
1889, . . 43,171,473 173,801,010 76,330 671 57,494,849 


The western mortgage business was begun by individual 
brokers, who invested on their own judgment, based on_per- 
sonal knowledge of borrowers and securities. Their profit lay 
in the margin between the low interest capitalists would ac- 
cept and the high interest borrowers would pay. Capitalists 
sent their money for investment, and mortgages were made to 
them directly, so that the brokers required no capital. The bus- 
iness of bringing borrower and lender together has always been 


profitable. The broker of the community becomes the apitalist 
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of the community. The western mortgage brokers have been 
no exception to the rule. One of them in Kansas has made 
nearly $10,000,000 since 1870. The business developed rapidly. 
As increased capital has become necessary, individual brokers 
have given way to corporations. There are probably two hun- 
dred such corporations now operating in Nebraska and Kansas 
alone. While the individual broker confined his operations to 
his own and adjoining counties, the corporation took States for 
its field, established local agents, and adopted the plan of taking 
all mortgages in the company’s name. Then the process of 
securing a loan would be about this: the borrower applies to 
the local agent, who requires him to fill out and sign and swear 
to the truthfulness of an “application,” in which he sets forth 
the exact description of the property offered as security; how 
much of the land is under cultivation; when he bought the land 
and how much he paid for it; what improvements are upon it— 
fences, houses, barns, cribs, etc.; the cash value of the improve- 
ments; the present cash value of the land; the crops of the pre- 
vious year and the current year; the rental value; the location 
of the land with reference to railroads, towns, schools, churches; 
the assessed valuation; the tax thereon; the cattle on the prem- 
ises; the purpose for which the money is borrowed; the total 
valuation of the borrower's property, real and personal; the 
state of the title. In a word, he is made to give all the informa- 
tion which can be of any conceivable use in determining the 
value of the real and personal security offered. Then the local 
agent and two or more disinterested residents indorse on the ap- 
plication a sworn appraisement of the land. This application is 
sent to the company, and an agent from the home office is 
sent out to inspect and report. If his report is favorable, a bar- 
gain is struck as to rate of interest, which is usually the lowest 
rate that will float the security in the East at par; and as to the 
amount of the commisson, which is the company’s profit. As to 
the payment of the commission, various plans are in use. The 
most profitable method is this: out of the proceeds of the note 
and mortgage the negotiator receives all the expense of making 
the loan, and his commission. For many years this commis- 
sion was enormous. The companies located at St. Paul, Omaha, 
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Des Moines, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Topeka, Denver, or Dallas, 
sometimes received as high as a fifteen-per-cent. commission 
on a five-year loan, and for many years the home company 
never received less than ten per cent. The local agent exacted 
all that he could above this amount. Another custom as to 
commission is to secure it by notes and a second mortgage. This 
commission is usually made payable in ten semi-annual install- 
ments. On default in the payment of one installment, the whole 
sum becomes due 

Embodied in the note or mortgage are all conceivable provi- 
sions for the protection of the lender. Interest is made paya- 
ble semi-annually, and is represented by interest coupons that 
bear interest from maturity at the highest legal rate. The 
borrower assures the payment of the taxes, and agrees to keep 
the buildings insured for the benefit of the mortgagee. On 
default in the payment of interest or in the performance of any 
of the agreements of the note or mortgage, the lender may de- 
clare the whole amount of principal and interest immediately 
due. Such being the contract, other sources of profit besides 
the initial commission will immediately be perceived. The 
transaction may have such a history as this: the first interest 
coupon is paid; the second is defaulted. The company remits to 
the eastern investor, and then declares the whole debt due on 
account of the default. The borrower wishes to pay up and 
have the loan reinstated. The company then collects the 
amount of the defaulted interest, with interest compounded there- 
on at the highest legal rate, and a further commission, or bonus, 
for reinstating or renewing the loan. Or perhaps the company 
insists upon payment of principal and interest. In that case, 
the borrower borrows elsewhere; the company is paid in full; 
the amount is reinvested, earning another ten per cent. commis- 
sion; and the new mortgage is sent to the investor and the old 
one canceled. The borrower who for any reason desires to pay 
off his mortgage before it is due, must do so on such terms as 
the company may prescribe. He cannot treat directly with the 
eastern owner of the mortgage, for he cannot ascertain who that 
owner is; the assignment from the company to the investor is 
not recorded. The borrower is usually allowed to anticipate his 
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obligation on payment of a bonus of two per cent. per annum for 
the unexpired time. 

Of course it, is not always to the interest of the company to 
take advantage of a default. The security may be so large as to 
cover principal and interest for the entire term of the mortgage. 
In such case, should taxes be unpaid, the company will either 
redeem in behalf of the owner, or buy at the tax sale for itself. 
In the former case, the amounts paid for taxes under the terms 
of the mortgage will bear the highest legal rate of interest. In 
the latter case, such amounts will, under some statutes, bear in- 
terest at the rate of 24 per cent. 

If a foreclosure becomes necessary, the company secures it at 
the lowest possible cost—at a wholesale cost. In case of fore- 
closure, if it has not guaranteed the loan, the company is in this 
position: it can repay the debt and interest to the eastern inves- 
tor, who is always ready to receive it, and itself take the land; 
or it can leave the land in the hands of the investor. This 
option, in case of non-guaranteed loans, has been made a source 
of considerable profit to some companies. Many companies, 
however, adopt the invariable rule of taking the land. The best 
and most conservative companies have made large profits by the 
sale of lands, by themselves taking title to all foreclosed tracts. 

Various means have been adopted for negotiating these secu- 
rities in the East. As stated above, the mortgage is sometimes 
made directly to the investor; sometimes to the company, and 
then assigned. In the latter case, it is sometimes assigned with- 
out guaranty, sometimes with a partial guaranty, and sometimes 
with a full guaranty. Of late, what is called the debenture sys- 
tem has been much in vogue. The company issues its own 
promises to pay, and secures them by assigning to a trustee 
bonds and mortgages whose par value somewhat exceeds the 
face value of its promises. 

The eastern investor in western mortgages runs some risks. 
He must depend on the judgment and honor of others. The real 
estate covered by the mortgage he purchases may in the begin- 
ning be inadequate security. This may be by the deliberate 
fraud, or by the carelessness or bad judgment of the company. 
Deliberate fraud is rare. Still there are cases like this: the 
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owner of a quarter-section of land, having made final proof, is 
willing to sell. His price is $500. The agent of some loan com- 
pany comes to him and says: “ We wish to purchase. We will 
give you your price on one condition. You will first execute to 
us a mortgage upon the premises for $500, and then make a 
deed.” This is done. The mortgage is sold in the East, with- 
out guaranty. The manager of the loan company has title to 
the land, subject to the mortgage, which he has not agreed to 
pay. He is thus in a position to profit by a rise in the value of 
the land without having invested a penny. This is called buy- 
ing with a mortgage. Errors of judgment are not infrequent. 
This is especially true in making loans upon town or city prop- 
erty. “Booms” are started. Lots come to have a market value 
that is purely artificial—independent entirely of rental or pro- 
ductive value. It becomes, one may say, a matter of fashion to 
own lots, for instance, in Kansas City. A large number of in- 
vestors get the idea that it will soon be a Chicago. The supply 
of lots being limited, it is obvious that prices will rise, regard- 
less of rental value, and in proportion to the number of men who 
have become imbued with the Chicago idea. It requires extreme 
caution to make safe investments in the midst of such conditions. 
It is related that an old German contracted to sell his farm 
(which, it was supposed, was needed for city purposes) at an 
enormous figure, one lialf to be paid in cash and one half to be 
secured to his satisfaction. The cash and a mortgage upon the 
property sold were tendered, but promptly refused. The secu- 
rity was far from satisfactory. Caution of this sort is needed in 
making real-estate loans when the speculative fever is on. Farm 
lands fluctuate, of course, but not so much as city property. 
Speculative values will be given, however, to farm land at first 
in a new country, before experience has determined its real in- 
terest-earning value. This has been shown in many counties in 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska, where values are now lower than 
when settlement was first being made. 

Again, the mortgage-loan company itself is constantly in 
danger of being imposed upon. Many local agents work on 
commission. Their earnings depend on their making loans, and 
the size of the commission depends upon the size of the loan. 
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This system is objectionable in many ways, even when checked 
by careful examinations from the home office. Many are the 
local agents of the stamp of that one who said to the president of 
the company he represented: “In this matter please understand 
that I am a rascal. I want to make loans. Take care of 
yourself.” Local agents and examiners from the home office 
are sometimes bribed to overvalue the land. The sworn ap- 
praisement by householders resident in the county where the 
land lies, by no means secures in every case what it is meant to 
secure. The dishonest borrower always knows who in the com- 
munity entertains the wildest notions about the future of his 
county or town, and this man makes the sworn appraisement; 
and there is a wide difference between the appraisal made by 
really honest men “for loan purposes,” and the appraisal made 
by the same men in their actual buying and selling. Bad loans 
made and foreclosed, injure good securities by throwing upon 
the market properties to be sold below their real productive value. 

The risk of the investor from failure of title is small. The 
titles are simple. With few exceptions, they may be traced 
directly from the federal government. Every investment com- 
pany employs an attorney to examine titles to the properties 
that are to be pledged. Complex and difficult conveyances 
rarely appear in new countries, where land is cheap, and the 
western States generally have by statute simplified conveyancing 
as much as possible. Descriptions are simple and definite. 

Many companies make loans upon land as soon as the gov- 
ernment has issued its final receipt. While, of course, loans so 
placed are not so safe as they are where patents have been issued, 
yet the losses through them are insignificant. The only titles that 
are as a class doubtful, are titles of lands formerly held by the 
Indians. Some of these titles present difficult questions, not 
only of law, but of fact. All kinds of frauds have been prac- 
ticed to induce such Indians as held lands in severalty to part 
with them. A man who was thoroughly acquainted with a 
certain Indian tribe, was appointed administrator of the estate of 
seventy-two live Indians, and, as such administrator, sold their 
lands to pay bogus claims. Questions of heirship among Indians 
are very difficult to determine. No one is familiar with the facts 
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except the Indians themselves, and there is rarely any difficulty 
in obtaining testimony tending to establish any relationship 
that one with a few dollars to spare may desire to establish. But 
lands derived from Indians are a very small fraction indeed of 
the total area under consideration. As yet, in most of the west- 
ern States the laws are more favorable to the lender than they 
are in the eastern States, and courts are in the main fair. 

Another risk that an eastern investor incurs, is the risk that 
a loan after it is made will be neglected. The interest must be 
collected, insurance policies must be renewed from time to time, 
the land must be protected from waste, and occasionally a fore- 
closure is necessary in order to secure the principal. All reputa- 
ble companies, whether they have guaranteed their loans or not, 
undertake to do all this free of charge. This is an easy matter 
so long as people are prosperous, but in hard times it requires 
vigilance and perseverance. 

An exceedingly large proportion of these mortgage invest- 
ments, as compared with investments of like magnitude in other 
lines, is entirely safe; and this not alone because they have been 
made wisely, with reference to the present and evident facts and 
conditions of the business communities where they are made, 
but for other and more fundamental reasons. There are no more 
free lands fit for general agriculture. In June, 1880, the govern- 
ment still had 17,800,000 acres of arable land. In June, 1883, 
only 5,000,000 acres remained; and this has long since become 
private property. 

It is clear that, in a general way, land fit for agriculture can 
no longer be had from the federal government. It seems to the 
writer that the prostration of the farming industry, and the low 
price of the older farm lands everywhere in the United States, 
are partly due to the fact that they have been competing, in a 
sense, with the practically free arable lands of the public domain. 
This competition has now ceased, and it appears reasonable to 
anticipate a substantial rise in the value of agricultural lands 
everywhere, and especially in the western States. This will be 
one substantial protection to western farm loans, whether they 
were wisely or unwisely made in the first instance. 

The increase in the area under actual cultivation will go on 
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rapidly for many years. Western farming methods will be much 
improved. Many western farmers are now supported more by 
the natural goodness of the soil than by intelligently-directed 
industry. Western farms will not require fertilizing for a long 
time. They will continue, as now, to yield much larger returns 
than eastern farms, with the same outlay of labor and capital. 
They may fairly be expected to increase in value, while eastern 
farms will do well if they hold their own. 

It is to be noted, further, that while the obligations of the 
West have increased very rapidly, its interest-paying capacity 
has also increased very rapidly. In 1880, Dakota’s wheat crop 
was 2,830,289 bushels; in 1885 it had reached 38,166,413 bush- 
els; in 1887, 62,553,449 bushels. The following figures show 
the Kansas corn product in bushels, by five-year periods, com- 
mencing with 1864 and ending last year: 


Years. Bushels. 
Re Nakane kk se AR anied cnet ede aeweesekess 82,575,675 
CE ect wr aces Na wie edad eee aces w ys iene 142,509,000 
a cali Op aha rie aphasia ahaa ain el aca 371,628,825 ° 
ES hs CPR AA RA ahd oR RERES OSES NESS eee 529,677,425 
ES chou hk Piaba ns atcdaiiews mibawenameGeN .. 752,336,062 


According to the December report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, just issued, it appears that the aggregate 
wheat, corn, and oats yield of the country is 3,354,877,000 bush- 
els. The aggregate of these three cereals in Kansas was about 
372,000,000 bushels, or one ninth of the total product. 

The exact rate of increase in mortgage indebtedness cannot 
be ascertained, so that it is impossible to say whether interest- 
paying capacity is increasing pari passu. But it is known that 
the mortgage-holding in the West itself is rapidly increasing. 
Bits of information from here and there indicate also that, in the 
older portions of the new West, the mortgage indebtedness is 
steadily decreasing, or that assessed values are increasing much 
faster than mortgage indebtedness. 

Of the loans recklessly made in uncertain regions, many have 
been, and will be, redeemed by newly-discovered productive 
powers, or newly-created demands. The wonders worked by 
irrigation in Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Cal- 
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ifornia; the constant process of adapting crops and soils, such 
as the growing of alfalfa where deep moisture is plenty, though 
the surface may be dry; the determination that sugar-making 
from both beets and cane can be successfully carried on in Kan- 
sas; the securing of deep water for Texas sea-ports; the increase 
of trade with southern countries; the growth of mineral indus- 
tries in Colorado; and the natural increase of population, are 
examples of what is meant. 

Some suggestions as to how investments in western mortgages 
may be safely made, will not be out of place in concluding this 
article. Certain eastern investors have already adopted the plan 
of hiring trustworthy salaried agents, to make and to take care of 
their loans. This plan is not practicable for the ordinary investor, 
who must depend largely on some trusted middle man. It is 
first in order, therefore, to select an honest and capable broker. 
Here and there may be found a private broker who has clear 
notions of duty toward his correspondents; who makes invest- 
ments for others on his own judgment, based on personal knowl- 
edge; who is content with a fair profit for himself; and who can 
truthfully say that he has never lost a penny of his clients’ 
money. When such a man can be found, he is a treasure. His 
honor is of a higher sort than the honor of most corporations; 
and, doing a business which is strictly under his own personal 
supervision, he is less likely to be imposed upon by dishonest 
borrowers. In judging of a loan company, a number of points 
should be kept in mind, What is its history, and how long has it 
been in existence? Are its methods of placing money the best? 
Does it do business in a safe territory? What is the standing of 


its officers and stockholders? Where do its officers and stock- 
holders reside? Does it offer high rates? Does it give good 


reasons for offering high rates? Does it guaranty its loans? If 


so, is it because the loans are good, or because the guaranty is 
worthless? How is it regarded by the people among whom it 
makes its loans? Some of the foregoing hints may be enlarged 
upon. The investor must discriminate as to the territory in 
which the company does business. A company that loans in 
the arid belt is a more venturesome company than one that 


does not. A company whose officers and stockholders reside in 
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the East, is probably not doing as safe and careful a business as 
a company whose officers and stockholders reside in the terri- 
tory where the investments are made. The offer of an unusually 
high rate of interest is prima facie evidence of poor security, but 
not conclusive. In new, comparatively unknown, and rapidly- 
developing countries, rates are often very high, and securities at 
the same time very good. The offer of a high rate, however, 
calls for an explanation. It must be kept in mind that, in a new 
country, where public land adapted to agriculture is being rap- 
idly settled, unskilled laborers without capital, but with such 
opportunity to secure farms, can pay high rates of interest, at 
least for a few years, and still profit by the operation. Borrow- 
ers soon find out what companies make safe loans, and what com- 
panies make extravagant loans. If the investor can get some 
word from the people as to the character of a loan company, he 
will do well. The fact that a company is reputed to be fair and 
just in its dealings with the borrower, should recommend it to 
the investor. 

Let it be remembered that, because the business has proven 
very profitable, many wild-cat companies have been formed 
within the past four or five years. Such companies, managed by 
irresponsible and inexperienced men, have invested much money. 
They are ready with their guaranties and they offer high rates, 
but there is no soundness in them. Tempted by high commis- 
sions, they have loaned largely in excess of the security, so that 
the settler who desired to go farther west, or to return to the 
East, could realize more money upon mortgage than upon sale 
The wild-cat company runs a brief but pernicious course. It 
demoralizes borrowers, plunders investors, and seriously preju- 
dices legitimate mortgage business. 

The middle man being determined on, care should be taken 
in selecting among the securities that are offered. On the 
whole, it is a mistake to depend much on the guaranty. Select 
such obligations as are amply secured by real estate in the first 
instance. Let the real estate lie in a region the future of which 
is assured. Let it be improved real estate, so that if the mort- 
gage be foreclosed, rentals can be collected. Look at the char- 
acter of the borrower. Is hea citizen or is hea tramp? Is he 
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married or single? Is he young or old? Is he harassed by 
other debts? Is it probable that he will pay his interest? 

It is a much-mooted question whether farm or town property 
offers the best security. It requires more skill to make town 
loans than country loans; but when town loans are properly 
made, they have some points of superiority over farm loans. 
However, taking the loans as they have been made, it is probable 
that there will be more loss on the former than on the latter. 
The chief trouble with farm loans, is that if the investor is 
obliged to take the land, he may not be able to sell readily; and 
good tenant farmers are very rare in the West. In spite of the 
mortgaging and the foreclosing that has been going on for twenty 
years, the West is a land of small farmers still 

The universal practice of loan companies has been to sell 
land bought on foreclosure sale as soon as enough is offered to 
repay debt, interest, and costs, with a reasonable profit. The 
oldest of these companies hold but little land to-day. There is 
no perceptible increase of large holdings of land; rather the re- 
verse. The large holdings do not pay. It takes much efficient 
cheap labor—if cheap labor ever is efficient—to make large hold- 
ings pay; and cheap labor is not abundant in the new West. 

In eastern Nebraska and Kansas, and western Iowa and Mis- 
souri, there were more large farms twenty years ago than there 
are to-day. There appears to be nothing in the new West to 
justify what has been said about the decline of the small farmer. 
It is the big farmer that has declined. It may be said, almost 
without qualification, that all industrious and capable and honest 
farmers in the West till their own farms. What few tenant 
farmers there are, are lazy, dishonest, and incapable, as a class. 
The eastern investor who has to take a farm on foreclosure, often 
finds it difficult to have his land properly cared for and kept pro- 
ductive. Good town property is more easily rented and cared 
for than farm property. Good town property means well-located 
residence or business buildings in prosperous towns. The most 
dangerous of all securities are lots in small towns and lots ad. 
joining cities. 

The chief objection to what is called the debenture system is 
that companies are likely to secure their debentures by a poorer 
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class of mortgages. The trustee never vouches for the character 
of the securities upon which debenture bonds are based. He 
only certifies the face value. Bad securities taken for large com- 
missions are likely therefore to be put into the hands of the de- 
benture trustee. There is nobody to inspect or to criticise. An- 
other objection is that the investor under the debenture system 
is without speedy remedy. He is part of a series. He cannot 
move independently. The advantages of the debenture system 
are that the investor is not compelled to stand or fall with one 
mortgage or one piece of real estate. Each debenture bond is, 
in a sense, insured by all the rest of the series. The debenture, 
too, is an absolute guaranty by the mortgage company. 

The western mortgage business is the outgrowth of unpre- 
cedented economic conditions. Within a brief period, an un- 
usual amount of capital has been devoted—not directly but in- 
directly, by way of mortgage loans—to the development of a vast 
area of agricultural country. The amount of capital advanced 
has been great, but not out of proportion to the results achieved. 
The purpose was legitimate, and not of the nature of a South 
Sea Bubble. Great advantages have resulted to the settlers, the 
brokers, and thus far to the capitalists. Losses to capitalists 
have been small, compared with losses in other lines of invest- 
ment. Present conditions and future prospects seem to justify 
caution, but not alarm. 


JAMES WILLIS GLEED. 











THE PRACTICE OF VIVISECTION. 


EveErY little while an article appears in the daily press telling 
of some discovery or some advance in medical science that, it is 
claimed, is due to some experiment upon anima‘s. An answer 
showing the fallacy of the claim is addressed to the editor of the 
journal in which the article appeared, with a request that he 
allow it to be published in his paper. He declines to do so, and 
takes care to make no allusion to the fact that any answer has 
been received; consequently the assertion of the writer of the 
article goes unchallenged, and the public is deluded into the be- 
lief that great benefits are derived from vivisection. If we who 
hold the opposite view could but be heard, we have no doubt 
that we could before long make a revolution in public opinion 
upon this subject. That revolution is already beginning in Eng- 
land, where there is a law restricting vivisection, and where such 
eminent and estimable men as the late Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Mount Temple, Lord Coleridge, Cardinal Manning, the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, the poets Robert 
Browning and Alfred Tennyson, and a number of the bishops, 
all are, or were while they lived, members of the society that has 
for its aim the total abolition of vivisectional experiments upon 
animals. The anti-vivisection movement has not made so much 
advance in this country, but that is to be attributed to the fact of 
of which I have just spoken—that we are not allowed to show 
the American people what vivisection really is. We are not dis- 
posed to admit that our country-men are less humane than their 
English brethren; but they have not yet had an opportunity to 
hear both sides of the question. 

An article having lately appeared in one of our best and most 
widely-circulated periodicals, on the recent progress of surgery, in 
which the writer, W. W. Keen, M.D., attributes that progress in 
a great degree to experiments upon animals, I propose to show, 
by citation of some of the highest authorities upon the subject, 
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how mistaken are his views and how preposterous his claims. 
When we began this controversy, some eight years ago, we were 
met by our opponents with an astonishing enumeration of im- 
mense benefits gained for the human race through experiments 
upon animals. “ How can you,” they said, “ object to vivisection, 
when to it we are indebted for the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, of the double function of the spinal nerves, of the 
treatment of popliteal aneurism, of vaccination, and of the anes- 
thetic properties of ether and chloroform?” When it was 
shown that not one of these discoveries was due to experiments 
upon animals, they were forced to quit the field for the nonce; 
but rallying under new banners, on which are inscribed Pasteur- 
ism, Listerism, ovariotomy, brain localization, microbe theory, 
etc., they seem prepared to do battle again on new ground. 

In regard to the discoveries of Harvey and Sir Charles Bell, 
it is from their own words we learn that experiments upon animals 
had nothing to do with the matter. Says Robert Boyle: 

‘IT remember that when I asked our famous Harvey, in the only dis- 
course I had with him (which was but a little while before he died), what 
were the things that induced him to think of a circulation of the blood, he 
assured me that when he took notice that the valves in the veins of so many 
parts of the body were so placed that they gave free passage to the blood 
toward the heart, but opposed the passage of the blood the contrary way, 
he was incited to think that so provident a cause as Nature had not placed 
so many valves without a design, and no design seemed more probable 
than that, since the blood could not, because of the interposing valves, be 
sent by the veins to the limbs, it should be sent through the arteries, and 
should return through the veins, whose valves did not oppose the course 
that way.” 

So this discovery was the result of the study of anatomy. In 
the same way, Sir Charles Bell, when speaking of what’ he had 
ascertained of the action of the motor and sensory nerves, says: 

“In a foreign review of my former papers, the results have been consid- 
ered as in favor of experimenting on living animals. They are, on the con- 
trary, deductions from anatomy; and I have had recourse to experiments, 
not to form my opinions, but to impress them upon others. It must bemy 
apology that my utmost powers of persuasion were lost while I urged my 
statements on the ground of anatomy alone.” * 


With regard to the cure of popliteal aneurism, it was claimed 


***On the Nervous System.” 
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at first thet it was the result of Hunter’s experiments upon a stag; 
but it has been clearly proved that the method of treating aneur- 
ism employed by Hunter, viz., tying the artery above the aneuris- 
mal sac, had been practiced before Hunter was born, so that it 
could hardly have been discovered by him from the vivisection 
of a stag.* 

The claim that the discovery of vaccination had anything 
to do with experiments upon animals, is quite as easily disposed 
of. It is now well known that it was the result of observation on 
the part of Dr. Jenner. He observed that many of the people in 
the dairy districts of Gloucester enjoyed a remarkable immunity 
from small pox. On investigation, he observed that cows had 
occasionally a pustular eruption on the udder, that those who 
milked them contracted similar pustular disease on their hands, 
and that such persons were proof against the contagion of small 
pox. These observed facts formed the basis of that discovery, 
which has been of such incalculable benefit to the human race.+ 

Anesthetics also were discovered, not by experiments upon 
animals, but upon human beings. The use of chloroform was the 
result of a trial made by Sir James Simpson upon himself; and 
the value of ether as an anesthetic was found out by experiments 
made upon himself, by Dr. Morton, an American dentist. 

Let us now turn to some of the later claims to benefits arising 
from vivisection. Dr. Keen maintains that great advances in 
surgery have resulted from the experiments made within the last 
ten years, and says: “Had vivisection done nothing else than 
this, it would be amply justified.” 

He claims that the most marvelous advances have been made 
in the treatment of diseases of the abdomen and head. Let us see 
how much this treatment has had to do with experiments upon ani- 
mals. The most common surgical operations on any of the organs 
of the abdomen, are those connected with the ovaries, and this 
branch of treatment is called ovariotomy. Thatits discovery has 
nothing to do with vivisection, is evident from a work by Sir 
Spencer Wells (one of the most eminent of the English surgeons 


*Mr. Edwin Adams's “Physiological Fallacies,” chapter xviii. Sir 
Wm. Fergusson’s testimony before the Royal Commission, 
+ Dr. Macaulay’s “ Prize Essay on Vivisection.” 
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of the present century and a celebrated ovariotomist), published 
in 1872, in which he described the rise and progress of ovariot- 
omy, tracing it as far back as the ‘““Decpnosophiste”’ of Athenzeus, 
and thence down through the centuries till the year 1808, when 
McDowell, the American surgeon, for the first time performed 
the operation successfully. In this long history vivisectional 
experiments are not mentioned in any way, until chapter xv., 
where, in remarking upon the treatment of the “pedicle” of 
the excised tumor, he refers to some German vivisections per- 
formed upon rabbits; and this is Sir Spencer Wells’s comment 
thereupon: 


‘If we could hope in human patients for the same series of changes as 
have been observed in healthy dogs and rabbits, we might agree more com- 
pletely with the conclusions of the German experimenters; but it is one 
thing to remove this or that portion of intestine from a dog or a rabbit, 
and avery different thing to remove a large internal tumor from a human 
patient whose general health has been more or less affected by its growth.” 


Some years afterward, Sir Spencer Wells claimed that he 
had learned something from experiments upon animals, viz., 
the including of the peritoneum in the stitches by which the 
abdomen is closed after the operation; but this was of little use 
when applied to human beings, on account of their susceptibility 
to peritonitis, a disease from which animals rarely suffer.* 

Now with regard to the so-called discovery of the successful 
treatment of diseases of the brain upon the theory of brain 
localization adopted by Professor Ferrier, in consequence of his 
experiments upon monkeys, I would say that in no depart- 
ment of the animal economy is it so difficult to arrive at any 
certain inferences as in the brain. The seat of human or animal 
intelligence, the receptacle of the divine spark, is of most delicate 
construction, and the obstacles it presents to those who would 
inquire into its mysteries are well-nigh insurmountable. Con- 
sequently, all the investigators who have made the brains of mon- 
keys and dogs the object of their experiments—Hitzig, Fritsch, 
Munk, Ferrier, Goltz, Schiff, Soltmann, Nothnagel, Carville, 
Duret, and several others—all contradict one another. 

If I were to mention all the instances I could adduce to prove 


* « Physiological Fallacies,” 
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this statement, instead of an essay, I should have to write vol- 
umes. I will cite one extract from the third lecture of Pro- 
fessor Munk, my reason for so doing being to show the public 
how little confidence can be placed in the theories or deductions 
of Professor Ferrier, from whose experiments Dr. Keen claims 
| that we have gained somuch. Prof. Munk writes: 
i ‘* All these statements, and what depended on them, as to the character 
of the disturbances induced by the operations, and recovery from them, 
were, as I said before, worthless, capricious interpretations of the phe- 
nomena, for the animals were examined by Professor Ferrier in a quite in- 
adequate manner, and scarcely at all except at the time of general depres- 
sion of the functions of the brain. If I had gone too far in making this 
' declaration, when I had only glanced through Ferrier’s work, I should at 
once have repaired the wrong. But, instead of that, as the experiments 
have turned out, I said rather too little to you then, for Ferrier had not 
been lucky enough in his guesses to hit the mark even once, and all his 
statements have proved themselves false.” * 


Is it any wonder, after this, that the operation made on the 
basis of Ferrier’s investigations was a failure? Dr. Keen an- 
nounces that the surgeon, Mr. Goodlee, opened the head of the 
patient in the London Hospital for epilepsy and paralysis, and 
removed the tumor from the exact spot in the brain where Dr. 
Bennett had stated in his diagnosis that it was situated. In this 
he differs essentially from the London “ Lancet,” his own author- 
ity, which announces that Mr. Goodlee did not find the tumor 
at the spot indicated. In its issue of November 29, 1884, that 
journal says: 

‘The tumor was diagnosed as lying in the upper part of the fissure of 
Rolando, but was subsequently found under the gray matter of the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution ” 

—the one place being separated from the other by at least the 
whole breadth of the anterior ascending parietal convolution. 

I will say in passing that I should think it would touch a heart 
of stone, to read of the torturing of the poor mutilated monkeys 
| on which these experiments have been performed by Ferrier and 

others. Having lost the power of calculating distances, they fall 
helplessly to the ground from tables or chairs, and when they 

*** Die Functionen der Grosshirnrinde,” quoted by Mr. Edwin Adams 
in ‘* Physiological Fallacies.” 
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move about the floor, they strike violently against the walls, or 
against objects in their way. They are then averse to moving, 
and remain passive until forced by their persecutors, with blows 
and torture, to walk around, when they again strike against the 
walls. What inhumanity, to deprive a creature of its brain, and 
then to beat it because it is unable to perform the functions 
that it can discharge only through that organ! 

So much for the diseases of the abdomen and brain, and for 
our debt to vivisection in regard to their treatment. Another 
operation mentioned by Dr. Keen, is the removal of gall stones 
by opening the gall bladder. To show how little we owe to 
vivisection on this account, I will quote from Lawson Tait, 
F.R.C.S., in his speech made at the annual meeting of the Anti- 
vivisection Society in London, June 12, 1885. He says: 

‘*Now within the last seven or eight years, we have been compelled by 
the desire that we all have to advance the profession that we practice, 
and our means of relieving suffering, to resort to certain new devices, which, 
curiously enough, are of very old date. It is now nearly 150 years since a 
very eminent French surgeon, looking at the appearance of a body on the 
post-mortem table, the patient having died from the disease known as gall 
stones, said: ‘ Why are not these gall stones removed by surgical operation?’ 
And he, without any vivisection, gave us the details by which this operation 
could be successfully performed. I think this was in 1746 or thereabouts, 
Now in the profession of medicine, as in every other phase of human life— 
because I fancy that doctors are neither much better nor worse than their 
neighbors—we are eminently conservative; and although this brilliant idea 
was given to us in the middle of the 18th century, it was not until the year 
1878 that it was put in practice. It was put in practice in all its details by 
the late Dr. Marion Sims, as completely as it was described by its originator ; 
but not till then, so slowly do we move in medicine, as in other things.” 


Mr. Tait goes on to say how many times he himself has performed 
the operation, and with what invariable success; and then cites 
this very operation as an instance of the different results which 
are produced by the same cause upon men and animals, and con- 
sequently of the misleading nature of vivisectional experiments. 
He says that the operation is precisely the same as that performed 
by Professor Rutherford, of Edinburgh, in his celebrated ex- 
periments upon dogs, viz., establishing a biliary fistula. In the 
case of the dogs the mortaiity is about 50 per cent., while in that 
of human beings itis nothing, death never having resulted from 
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it but once, and then the operation was not performed under 
proper conditions. His own words are: 


‘* Now I want to show that the conditions in dogs and the conditions in 

humanity are, from some reason which I cannot pretend to explain, so 
altogether different, that you cannot perform this operation (I do not sup- 
pose I could myself) upon dogs without a very heavy mortality, while the 
human mortality has not yet appeared.” 
It must be borne in mind that this surgeon, Lawson Tait, the 
first ovariotomist in the world, and one whom Dr. Keen freely 
quotes, has come out strongly for the total abolition of vivisec- 
tion, and is one of the active members of the English society. 

In view of all these facts and of many others that I could 
state, I maintain that surgery has not been materially benefited 
by vivisectional experiments, either during the last ten years or 
the last ten hundred, and that its progress is in no way owing to 
that cause. It is very easy to account for this progress by other 
means. All the sciences and all branches of learning are ad- 
vancing; why should not surgery advance as well as the rest? 
Let me cite the views of some of the most eminent modern sur- 
geons. Sir Charles Bell, of whom I have before spoken, says: 

‘* Experiments have never been the means of discovery, and a survey 
of what has been attempted of late years will prove that the opening of 
living animals has done more to perpetuate error than toenforce the just 
views taken from anatomy and the natural sciences.” * 

Sir William Fergusson, one of the most noted of the English 
surgeons of the present day, said in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission : 

‘*T may perhaps speak more confidently regarding surgery than other 
departments in my own profession, and in surgery I am not aware of any 
of these experiments on the lower animals having led to the mitigation of 
pain or to improvement as regards surgical details.” 


Later‘on in his examination he said: 


‘“‘T have thought over it [this subject] again and again, and have not 
been able to come to a conclusion in my own mind that there is any single 
operation in surgery that has been initiated by the performance of some- 
thing like it on the lower animals. I cannot myself understand these ex- 
periments as a surgeon. Ido not see of what value they can be, at all.” 


Lawson Tait, in a letter to the Birmingham “ Daily Post” of 
December 12, 1881, writes: 
* «*On the Nervous System.” 
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‘* Like every member of my profession, I was brought up in the belief 
that by vivisection had been obtained almost every important fact in phys- 
iology, and that many of our most valued means of saving life and dimin- 
ishing suffering had resulted from experiments on the lower animals, I 
now know that nothing of the sort is true concerning the art of surgery ; 
and not only doI not believe that vivisection has helped the surgeon one 
bit, but I know that it has often led him astray.” 

Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, who stands at the very head of Ameri- 
can surgeons, in an address delivered at Harvard College some 
years ago, before the Massachusetts Medical Society, says: 

‘* How few facts of immediate considerable value to our race have of 
late years been extorted from the dreadful sufferings of dumb animals, the 
cold-blooded cruelties now more and more practiced under the authority of 
science.” 

Here we have the opinions of four of the greatest surgeons of 
modern times; and I might also quote Mr. G. Macilwain, F.R.C.S., 
a successful surgeon and a pupil of Abernethy, who when 
the subject of vivisection was being investigated by the Royal 
Commission, offered to prove that experiments on living ‘animals 
were not only useless and hindered more philosophical modes of 
research, but that they have been misleading and therefore pro- 
ductive of great practical mischief in the practice of surgery. 
The opportunity was not afforded him then, but he has since 
written a book, from which, had I the space, I would quote some 
instances of the mistakes to which vivisectional experiments have 
given rise, and of the consequent injury to the human race. 
Lawson Tait, in the same letter to the Birmingham “ Daily Post” 
to which I have already referred, relates a somewhat similar ex- 
perience. He says: 

“‘Very many years ago, at the request of my master, the late Sir James 
Simpson, | undertook a series of experiments on the lower animals, to de- 
termine a doubtful question in the method of closure of arteries after sur- 
gical operations. His restless genius had incited him to efforts for the im- 
provement of our means of arresting hemorrhage, and he introduced what 
he termed ‘acupressure,’ to replace the ligature. My experiments were 
conducted under the advice and guidance of one of the most eminent physi- 
ologists, still alive. The poor auimals, chiefly dogs, were operated upon 
under chloroform and were spared as much suffering as possible. But of 
course they suffered, and I have often thought of those poor dogs with bit- 


ter regret. The conclusions of the experiments seemed absolutely perfect, 
and my observations were quoted far and wide, were translated into for- 
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eign languages, and everything looked as if ‘acupressure’ was to reform 
the art of surgery. It did not; it speedily died out, and has been, I think, 
almost forgotten. The explanation of this lay in the simple fact that the 
closure of a dog’s artery is altogether a different process from that seen in 
the human vessel, and my experiments were not only needless, but they 
were absolutely misleading. Simpson's inquiry, as we all know now, was 
altogether in the wrong direction, and the perfection to which this part of 
our art has been brought, has not been obtained by the aid of vivisection, 
but actually in spite of it. Here, then, is the great difficulty, an a priori 
one, but so far as I can see, absolutely insurmountable. If we cannot apply 
the facts observed in so simple a matter as the closure of an artery, from 
the dog to man, how can we, in reason, apply facts from the same sources, 
in so difficult and complicated a subject as the action of the brain?” 


The outcome of these experiments shows how little we can 
rely upon observations made by means of vivisection. If ex- 
periments could be tried upon human beings, the results might be 
very valuable; but when they are performed upon animals, all 
deductions are liable to prove erroneous, owing to the difference 
in construction between men and the lower orders of creation. 

Anather fact that speaks volumes, is the action of the Royal 


College of Surgeons in London a year or two ago. The presi- 


dent, vice-president, and council of this college had received a 
memorial from the anti-vivisectionists of England, a few months 
before, urging them not to allow the new institution that was 
about to be built with the bequest of the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
to be used for experiments upon animals; but no decisive action 
was taken until the following winter. A meeting of the council 
of the college was then held, and the “ British Medical Journal ”’ 
of December 5, 1888, said: 

“The Museum committee recommended that in reply to applications 
for permission to make use of the college workrooms, the applicants be 
informed that the council are not in a position to permit any investigations 
that inyolve experiments on living animals, nor the retention of living 
animals on the college premises; nor can they defray any expenses incurred 
in connection with such experiments made elsewhere.” 


Is it likely that this action would have been taken if surgeons 
generally had been impressed with the great value to their pro- 
fession of vivisectional experiments? 

Our opponents are in the habit of speaking of the terrible 


suffering caused by these experiments as trifling, or else they 
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ignore it altogether, and never use the word pain, except to say, 
as does Dr. Keen, that in certain experiments there was no pain 
of any consequence. When there is intense, excruciating pain, 
as there must be in many of the investigations to which I have 
alluded, and in many others that I must forbear to describe lest 
I hurt the reader’s sensibility, they take care never to allude to 
it at all; such, at least, appears to me to be their general practice. 

One vivisector, I am glad to say, has had the candor to come 
out boldly and speak the truth. Dr. F. Borel, a French physi- 
cian, happening to be in London last summer, and to read Mr. 
Pasteur’s letter in which he denied the charge that he inflicted 
torture on any animal, wrote the following letter to the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” which appeared in that paper on the 5th of last 
August: 


** Will you permit a vivisector, past and present—and future, if it were 
necessary for the good of science and mankind—to tell those good people 
who believe seriously that the animals experimented on by Mr. Pasteur do 
not suffer, that they are deceiving themselves. My personal experience of 
fifteen years’ practice gives me the right formally to deny that. I have 
vivisected birds, horses, frogs, rabbits, monkeys, and, above all, dogs; 
and I can affirm three things: 1. That it is nearly completely impossible 
to employ anzsthetics upon them so as to render them insensible ; as, for 
example, ether, chloroform, chloral, opium (morphine, codeine), cannabis 
indica (haschich), etc. 2. That the sufferings of the animals are so great 
after the experiments that they are altogether stupefied. The most fero- 
cious dogs allow themselves to be used, later on, with the indifference of a 
sheep. One must not absolutely confound their tranquillity with the relief 
given to a man after a necessary surgical operation, but as the apathy and 
indifference of amartyr. . . . 3. The employment of curare, far from di- 
minishing sensibility, augments it exceedingly ; more than that, the use of 
it necessitates tracheotomy beforehand to make them respire artificially, 
because the curare totally paralyzes all voluntary movement, and they 
would otherwise suffocate. Any one who is accustomed to a laboratory, to 
physiological, or to pathological experiments, knows that animals suffer 
when vivisected, and greatly, until death comes to deliver them.” 


In this paper I have not spoken of the objections to vivisec- 
tion on moral grounds. I have not alluded to what I consider 
the strongest arguments on our side, viz., the impossibility of 
defending it morally any more than we can defend the torture of 
human beings in the middle ages, for purposes which at that time 
were often considered good and legitimate; and the demoraliza- 
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tion and hardening of character which is its almost invariable 
effect upon those who practice it. I have endeavored to confine 
myself to the one issue, whether it is true that it has been the 
means of advancing surgery. That it has not done so, I trust 
that I have been able to prove to the satisfaction of my readers. 
That there is at least great doubt upon the subject, must be 
evident to every unprejudiced person. Should not the poor ani- 
mals then have the benefit of the doubt? In view of what I have 
stated, though it is not a hundredth part of what could be said 
against this most atrocious practice of vivisection, can it be possi- 
ble that any citizen of the United States would give or bequeath 
his money for the purpose of founding what is euphemistically 
called a “ physiological laboratory,” but what is, in plain English, 
a torture chamber for the helpless animals that Almighty God 
has placed under our charge? Rather do I believe that every 
one of my humane fellow countrymen, even assuming that vivi- 
section has been the means of gaining some knowledge, would 
exclaim with Dr. Bigelow, the great surgeon of whom I have 
spoken: “ Better that I or my friend should die, than protract 
existence through accumulated years of torture upon animals, 
whose exquisite suffering we cannot fail to infer, even though 
they may have neither voice nor feature to express it.” 


CAROLINE EARLE WHITE 
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